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a ee 
OMAS’S CHORAL SOCIETY. y 
T. 2 cehstioe tance pale nis ‘ NEW DANCE _MUSIC NEXT WEE K, 
"00ND THEM commencing Senmary SU. Tait sn CRAMER'S 


are infvited to join this Society. The meetings for practice are 
held in St. Thomas’s School Room, Orchard-street, Portman- 
uare, every Monday evening at 8 o'clock. 
Mi sabscription for Term of 12 nights, 2s. 6d. 
Apply by letter to W. BROOMAN, Secretary, 237, Stanhope- 
street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 
—— ’ 
ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
[ communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








ISS KATHARINE POYNTZ requests that all 
N communications respecting engagements at Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., be addressed to her residence 35, Great Marl- 
porough-street, Regent-street, London, W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
hi his address is 50, MopnineTon-RoaD, or Cramer & Co., 
901, Regent-street. 





R. WILFORD MORGAN, Tenor, of the 
\ Royal Italian Opera. All engagements for Oratorios, 
Honcerts, &c., to be addressed to 18, Surry-street, W.C. 





ow AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE.|A Highland Lad my 


RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 


The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 


proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by I’m o’er young to marry What’s a’ the steer, 


all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 


country. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis-|1 lo’e na @ Laddie but 


erms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





ALLS, Soirées, Conversaziones, Tea Parties, 
Concerts, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, and Meet- 
ings.—The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover-square. A 
new floor has been laid in the large hall, a new organ erected, 
and the ventilation much ao Early application in secur- 
ing available days is respectfully solicited. Apply to Mr. Hall, 
manager.—ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 





ANTED.—MUSIC-SELLER’S ASSISTANT. 
One accustomed to attend customers, and well 
acquainted with the London Catalogues. Apply, stating Salary 
required, to Cramer, Wood & Co., Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin, 





WARM KEYS (FOR COLD HANDS), IN 
PIANOS AND HARMONIUMS. 


HIS simple and inexpensive improvement en- 
- tirely removes all feeling of cold whilst playing in winter. 
May be tried at the Patentee’s, 
G. PRICE, 
10, DuxE-stREBT, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, 
Where Pianos on this principle are offered for sale, or hire, at 
moderate rates. 


WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, 


Professor of Vocal Music at King’s College and in 
Queen’s College, London. 
ILHELM’S MANUAL of SINGING, for the 


use of Teachers and Pupils. PaarreI,and II, Price 
%, 6d. each ; or together in cloth, 5s. 


EXERCISES and FIGURES contained in Pants I. and II. 
ay ge agama for the use of Pupils, Books I. and II, 





LARGE SHEETS, centoining the Figures in Pant I. of 
Withelm's Manual. Nos. 1. to VIII. in a Parcel. Price 6s. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Exercises in Pant I. of 
Withelm’s Manuat, Nos. IX. to XL. in Four Parcels of Eight 
Nos, each, 6s. per Parcel. 


LARGE SHEETS, containing the Figures in Parr II. of 
Wilhelm’s Manual. Nos. XLI. to LII. ina Parcel. Price 9s, 


i RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRAMMAR. 


HULLAH’S GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 
Royal 8v0. price 8s. 

pRXERCIERs to GRAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 
9 AMMAR of COUNTERPOLNT, Pant I. super-royal 8vo. 


HULLAH’S INFANT SCHOOL SONGS. Price Srxraxcz. 


SCHOOL SONGS for TWO and THREE VOICES. Two 


8vo. price 6d. each, 


yUULLAH'S EXERCISES for the CULTIVATION of the 
OLCE ; for Soprano or Tenor, 2s. 6d. ; Contralto or Bass, 2s. 6d. 


COVENT GARDEN PANTOMIME, 


NEW DANGE MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 
Argyle is my Name. Wilt thou be my dearie P 
Campbell’s are comin’.| Bonnie Laddie, High- 

land Laddie. 
Hey, the bonnie Breast- 
Love was born. pa dr 
yet. Kimmer ? 
AND 
ane, The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 





THE CHEVY GALOP. 
(Beautifully Illustrated.) 


THE MALIGNA GALOP. 
THE FAIRY MAZURKA, 


BY 
GILBERT H. BETJEMANN. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS FACH. 











NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 





By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EAOH. 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS. 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORNE CALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

NEXT WEEK, 


THE LADY OF LORNE WALTZES, 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
NEXT WEEK, 


THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP, 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F, GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
THE NEW VALSE 


LA SPIRITUELLE. 


By AUGUSTE PHILIPPE. 





























SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 





Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 


VOCAL GEMS. 


(NEW SERIES.) 
COMMENCING VOLUME IV. 





The Number for FEBRUARY will contain 


TEN BASS AND BARITONE SONGS 
SUNG BY SANTLEY, FOLI, &c. 





LIST OF CONTENTS, 


In happy Moments day by day .......... WALLACE. 
They ask me why I Love her..........+++++ARDITI, 


When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d ........Banrr. 
Noble Warrior ............. ce vccceecccces BALMS 
A Voice from the Ocean ......... eeeeess KNIGHT, 
POPES WIRE! scr cvans ance tovccedeces .. Héuzer. 
My Bark is Bounding Near...........000005 Baurr. 
Ra eee peli ens Harton. 
Hark! the Clarion Sounding ........ ossaos Bare. 
Round with Her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song) 
RanvEGorER, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





*.* Will be ready on Magazine Day. Orders 
received and booked in time for lst Edition, 
upon immediate publication. 


Loxpon: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
AND ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS, 





ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. to 

announce that they have this day ISSUED their LIST of 
NOVELTIES for 1871, containing all the newest songs, ducts, 
piano solos, dances, &c. Will be forwarded port free on 
application. 


\O HEADS OF SCHOOLS.—A New and much 
en! Edition of the highly useful GREEN CATA+ 
ae ow Ready, and may be had on ap) » post 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
Fay = gs 766th ~~ 4s. ; - by 
that fies hitherto been wodtned "Ortentet real 

par excellence, the book for beginners.” —Scholastic '. 


HE DREAM OF THE WANDERER. Romance 
for the Pianoforte. By BRINLEY RICHARDS. 2. 6d, 
Also his ne at Eve,” ‘ Warblings at Dawn,” “ Ware 


blings at Noon.” 89, each, ipeen and peolagh Gene 


All at half- 


HE THREE LITTLE PIGS. The immensely 

popular New Comic Song. by the composer of “ Medicine 
Jack,” “ Not so bad for me,” “* Put it down to me,” ‘Cent. per 
Cent.,” &. (all with illustrated oe, 3s. one, Tree by post 
Cocns & Co. New Burlington-strect . Omiee of all Masiesellers, 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For in ing and enriching the apd 
affections of throat‘ has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the ved 
frm Grisi, Persian, 'Lablache, and many of the and 
a aad ace 
Public 
rete ed of oh Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the 
Kingdom, 








Loxpon: CRAMER & 








london; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO,, Paternoster-row. 





| aint ope ane aa 


Ama LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM. 


AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Torah Bottles, 2s, 
vi og = AMMONIA LOZEN be 
2s. ‘or Bronchitis, 
aig os P. ng seat eo ; ‘ 
Chemists on the ¥stablishmen: i t in ; y X ry 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





No. 8. 
2. Bothiche .. .cccccccccccccccsccsccccce ccs GOUROd 0 
2. O Salutaris Hostia...... ‘SiMe | 
3. Ave Verdi ........6+ cocccocccccscGOUmee © 
4. The Faded Rose... ........s0seeeeese +3. G Calleott 0 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymil ......sseeeeeeeeeeeeee H. Smart 0 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A.Macfarren 0 
%. Lullaby .....000 cccesscceee Ee © 
8. Merrily wake Musio’s Measure ........++.... Barnett 0 
9. Cradle Song...... +. «00+ covece sessed. Smart 0 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn)....Willing 0 
11. Harvest Home .........+++ seceees G. A. Macfarren 0 
12. The Miller .....5..seeeeeceeeeeeeeeG, A, Macfarren 0 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ....... .M. W. Balfe 0 
14, All is still 0... 0... .6cceeeeceeeees Gs A. Macfarren 0 
15. By Babylon’s Wave....scsseecsseeeeesesesGounod 0 
16. Cheer up, Companions ........+++++++«W. E. Becker 0 
17. Be Peace on Barth .....ssecseeeeeeeeeee+Dr. Crotch 0 
18. Bless’d be the Home ....6+6. +++. se++eeeed. Benedict 0 
19, Crocuses and Snowdrops ....+++.e+++ ee00++H. Smart 0 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ....sscceevsersees see Dr. Crotch 0 
21. The Joys of Spring.. .....+.seesceeeeeeeeeeH. Smart 0 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 


G. A. Macfarren 
Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art !....M. W. Balfe 
sees J, Benedict 
eeoeeeH, Smart 


23. 
4. 
25. O, hear ye not, Maidens ......+++0.- 


- 


Thoughts of Home....ssreeeeerers 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G,. A. Macfarren 


2 .» H. Smart 


> 


Hymn to Cynthia... sscerscccececeenencs 
. In Days of Lang Syne.....- eocecees cess Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
80. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
81. 
$2. The Merry Gipsies.....seesceeeeeeeess 
83. Mild Star of Ev@..sccsseseseceveeeeeeeeeeede Welsh 
84. While Shepherds. (Carol) ......++..d. F. Simpson 
85. Glory to the Caliph ....+seeee++e6C. M. Von Weber 
$0. Land of Wonders .... steeeeceoees oo HM. Smart 
37. ee 
88. Ina Cell or Cavern deep +. 0e+++++++++30hn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships .....0+.++ ..T. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne .. Bianchi Taylor 
41, I ktiow a Maiden .csccesessseseeeeeeeeessdohn Old 
42. 1 wish to Tine my Quiv’ring ........T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H. Smart 
44, At first the Mountain Rill..........G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us .......0+++00.W. V. Wallace 


46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A, Macfarren 


47, Vintager’s Evening Song ....+++0e0ss oe oe ++ KF. Mort 

48, Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 

49, Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 

60, Trumpet BOW ......seccceeeesseeeeeeeses. Gounod 

61, My heart's in the Highlands .,...... Bianchi Taylor 

62. More brightly than the day-star .... Bianchi Taylor 
(To be continued. ) 
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+»+.John Parry 
coe T. Welsh 


Fill the Shining Goblet ... 


= 


s+ S 8 
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Shephord’s Cot ....cecesseeee 
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LONDON : 
CRAMER AND OO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE OROHESTRA. 
CRAMER'S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 1s. 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Musio, 

Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 

and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal ajor and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 
cs MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
/) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
followiog Book, 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure pre by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
Ae from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


for 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


y+ TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





COURSE FOR VOICE. 


RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in Dae and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 

and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 
\RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and , by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
ubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and —— Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, , and 
atl 


On SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOs, containing Obser- 
ations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from casbented works, and for hanene, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices, 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini, and Duets for Tenor, Mezzo- 
soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Sin By . Manuel 

Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, Duct by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace, 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
O35  =y ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAME a Lop ety BOOK, contaiting 
ern posers—Gounod, Balfe, 
Davia, Andi, Levey, om 


LONDON: 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER’S LIBRARY, 








— 


. The Bee (Glee for four voices) 444.4. .+.++.3. Elliott “ 
. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore; 
Forgive blest shade .. ++ ee ee ee Dr. Calleott 9 9 
8. "Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices) ..,,,, 
Barham Livius 9 9 
. By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) .. W. Horsley 9 9 
. O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 
soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 9 9 
6. Charity (Trio for equal voices) ....++++++.... Rossini g 3 
. Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
who lies here (Round) .... cove O89 
. Faith (Trio for equal voices) .....+seeeeeseesRossini Q 3 
. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth; 
Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
voices) .... sevcecccccecccces O 8 
10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 
voices) ..... +++ oS, Scotland 9 9 
11. Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), R. J. 8, 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 0 2 
12, See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
Ah! how, Sophia (Catch) .....0..ssceccsesecseece OQ 
13, Gallant an” gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
voices) ; Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) ..., 
Dr, Callcott 0 2 
14. See the conquering hero comes ...........+..Handel 0 9 
15. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 
As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 0 9 
16. Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Dr. Callcott ..ccccccccccccnccccccoccsccccocccees O 8 


17. And ye shall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott ......cccceccescveseee O98 

18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott....scsscesscsevee 0 2 

19, Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 
Dr. Callcott .... 006+ +« 
20. Hark! the Curfew’s solemn sound ......T. Attwood 0 2 
21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........++.+.+-Dr. Calleott 0 2 
22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre .........+....Bishop 0 2 
23, Slumber on, my Pretty Babe........+...C, W. Smith 0 2 

24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 
(Catch) J. Stevenson ......ssseeevecseceeseevesee OB 
25. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow ........8. Webbe 0 2 
26. The Farewell ........seseseeeeeeeeee+Mendelssobn 0 2 
27+ Who is Sylvia, what is she?......-+..++e0e0+.Bishop 0 2 

28. Let me careless, T, Linley; There is a Ladie Sweete 
and Kind, T, Ford (1607)... ccssseccsesscsscceeeee Of 

29. Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop; Yet stay, fair 
Lady, Callectt ..sccocccvecccsssccscddccccstoree @ 8 

30. Blow, gentle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 0 2 
81. Who first will strike the Deer? .....++.++....Bishop 0 2 
82, Come o’er the Brook ...sse.sssee sesvececsesBishop 0 8 

33. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, @. Converso (1588) ...seecessseee 0 8 

84. Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth.,.... cxee-taneseee 

35. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth 
is hush’d, L. de Call .......... 
86. The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 0 2 
87. The hunter’s farewell .........++++0++..Mondelssohn 0 2 

38. To Woman's power surrender, Salieri ; Flow, O my 
tears, J. Bennett (1698)......secvsssscssecsnpeeee Of 

39. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round, (Altered from Marschner).,...sssssse0-05 02 
40, As now the shades of eve, Dr. Cooke (1782)....ss00+. 0 2 
41. Once upon my check.......+++sesseee+eeDr. Calloott 0 3 
42. O, by rivers, by whose falls......++ss00e+++eeBishop @ 4 

(To be continued.) 
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NAMEA. 
(FoLk-SoNG FRoM THE HINDUSTANI.) 





Bells of silver, ringing, 
Tinkle under branches slowly swinging ; 
Yes! it is Naméa’s light gazelle, 
Message sweet from her, adored one, briziging. 


Love no price could measure 

Bound this letter-wreath, this blooming treasure 
Round his slender neck, to prove how well 

Loves she me, my pride, my pain, my pleasure ! 


Messenger bud-laden, 

Bear this breathing kiss unto the maiden 
Fairer than all maids on earth who dwell; 

Shall I ever reach her lips’ rose-Aidenn ? 


Tako this bud, scent-sighing, 

Emblem of my passion, pure, undying ; 
Lay it at her rosy foot, gazelle, 

Where I would I were this moment lying ! 


F, R. Rerrer. 








PROVINCIAL, 





The erection of @ magnificent reredos, presented 
by Mrs, Hesketh, of Gwrych Castle, has now fully 
completed the ornamentation of the choir and 
chancel of St. Asaph’s Cathedral. The design is by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A., and the sculpturing by Mr. 
Earn, of London. It consists of an entablature in 
alabaster, with a reading on either side. The 
sculpturing which adorns the entablature represents 
the procession to the place of crucifixion. The cost 
of the reredos is about £600. 


Mr. Charles Pitt, son of the late Manager of the 
Sheffield Theatre Royal, expired at his residence, 
Somerset Cottage, Taunton, on Sunday, the 15th 
inst., after a brief illness. The deceased will be 
remembered in connection with his father’s theatres, 
those of the late Mr. John Mosley, at Douglas, Isle- 
of-Man, and Bradford; also with Mr. Belton, the 
former, and Mr. Frederick Neebe, the present, 
Lessee of the Exeter and Weymouth theatres. The 
deceased leaves a wife and child. 

The Pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Aberdeen, 
has been withdrawn. And on Monday “ Peep 
O'Day Boys” was the attraction, Mr. and Mrs. Price 
in the leading parts. On Tuesday a benefit for the 
widows of the crews of the ships lost off our coast 
during the late gales, drew a crowded house,——The 
Mechanics Hall is occupied by the Royal Scottish 
Diorama of Messrs. Bernell and Lamb.“ Donny- 
brooke Fair” draws at McFarland’s Music Hall. 
—Newsome’s Circus is crowded nightly. 





During the past fortnight Miss Marriott has been 
playing to very thin houses in the Belfast Theatre 
Royal. On Monday evening next Mrs. George Owen 
is announced to appear. Mr. Warden (lessee) has 
commenced the preliminary operations for the 
erection of the new theatre. ——The ‘“ Shakespeare 
Concert Hall” is being rapidly pulled down, and the 
débris removed, so that the work may be proceeded 
with as soon as possible-——We understand that a 
large portion of “The New Royal ”—the dressing 
rooms, &c.—will be erected ere the present dramatic 
season comes to a conclusion.——Mrs. Spring- 
thorpe’s Wax Works continues to be well attended 
in the Victoria Hall. 


On Friday evening last a concert was given in 


consisted of songs and part-songs, given by the 
members of the Cathedral Choir, concluding with 
Locke’s celebrated music to “ Macbeth.” There 
was & numerous and appreciative audience, and the 
concert realized a considerable sum. 





Mr. G. A. Macfarren lias been delivering a series 
of musical lectures at the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Literary and Philosophical Society. The line taken 
by the composer was a vindication of the claim of 
England to be considered as a musical nation. He 
contended that, although music was crushed under 
the Hanoverian rule by the affected fashion for 
Italian Opera, the roots of music were indigenous in 
the country, and were still alive, and that there was 
still hope that it would again bear distinctive fruits. 
Mrs. Maefarren presided at the pianoforte to 
illustrate the style of English music, which the 
learned lecturer argued was now legitimately repre- 
sented by Mr. Sterndale Bennett in his pianoforte 
compositions, and Mr. Sullivan in his vocal pieces. 





On Thursday last week Mr. Whitehead Smith 
gave anevening concert at Wimborne avowedly on 
the model of the London Monday Popular Concerts. 
Though all taking part in it were Englishmen, abler 
executants could scarcely have been found. The 
following was the program :—Quartet, in G minor, 
Spohr; Cavatina, “Una voce poco fa,’ Rossini; 
Sonata, ‘‘ Pathetique,” Beethoven; Song, ‘ Rose 
softly blooming,” Spohr; Trio, in D, Reissiger ; 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello. Grand Duo, 
Pianoforte and Double Bass, on airs from 
‘‘ Tucrezia Borgia,” Alex. Rowland; Song, “ La 
Serenata,” G. Braga; Lieder ohne worte, Fourth 
Book, Mendelssohn ; Valse (vocal,) ‘‘ Ilma,” Arditi ; 
Quintet, in C minor, Mozart; Spohr’s Quartet in 
G minor was well played by Messrs. A. Rowland, 
Levason, Read, and Guest, and very warmly 
received. Miss Sofia Vinta sang the vocal portion 
of the concert in capital style; she was encored in 
Spohr’s Romanza, and was compelled to repeat 
Arditi’s florid “Ilma” waltz. Mr. Whitehead 
Smith, in the “ Sonata, Pathetique,” and the two 
Songs without Words, Nos. 2 and 8 of Book 4, 
exhibited considerable skill. The trio for pianoforte 
and strings, played by Messrs. Whitehead Smith, 
Levason, and Guest, was much admired; and the 
Grand Duo for pianoforte and double bass, by 
Messrs. C. J. Read and A. Rowland, the composition 
of the latter gentleman, produced an uproarious 
encore. Mozart’s Quintet was well played by Messrs. 
Rowland, Levason, Read, W. Smith, and Guest, and 
brought the concert to a close. The room was well 
filled. 





The Evesham Journal has the following notice 
of a lecture delivered in the Evesham Institute by 
Mr. Charles Lunn of Birmingham :—“ Mr. Lunn’s 
lecture on the ‘ Philosophy of Song’ was delivered 
at the Institute on Friday, the 13th inst., to an 
audience consisting chiefly of those interested in 
the practice and study of music, In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Lunn dwelt on the practice of music as 
an art, and as one of the fine arts, comparing it 
with, and placing it above, the other fine arts in its 
means of expression and sphere of influence. His 
allusions to the sister arts were frequent and 
striking. He then proceeded to the practical part of 
his lecture, ‘tonal expression’ and ‘phrasing,’ 
and he first illustrared these by diagrams on the 
black board, showing the range of tone and the 
points of power and repose required in the delivery 
of a musical passage. Then seating himeelf at the 
piano, Mr. Lunn sang ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ 





the Music Hall, Worcester, by the members of St. 
Martin’s choir and others, to “alleviate the suffer- 
ings of a former member of the Worcester Musical 
Rocieties, for some time past a confirmed invalid.”. 
The first part consisted of selections from the 
“ Messiah” concluding with the “ Hallelujah.” 
The solos were given by Messrs. Pugh, Smith, Tyers, 
and Price (of the Cathedral choir), and Master 
Newth ; the choruses by about sixty voices. The 
Whole was under the econductorship of Mr. H. 
Jones ; Mr. ©. Smith presided at the organ and 
Miss Edwards at the pianoforte. The second part 





first in separate passages and afterwards as a whole, 
giving a minute analysis of the song and explaining 
his method of ‘phrasing’ and his ideas of ex- 
pression by means of this most familiar and pleasing 
melody. A beautiful song by the late Mr. Edward 
Bache, called ‘“ Fare-thee-well” (# gigantic copy of 
which was hung against the wall to enable the 
audience to read the score and follow the lecturer's 
remarks) was then analysed and rendered in the 
same manner, so that the audience obtained an 
excellent practical music lesson which attested the 
method and skill of the master, Mr, Charles Lunn, 
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who has a large practice as a singing master in 
Birmingham, appears anxious to produce a reform 
in the usual methods of instruction in singing, aud 
substitute a really scientific and artistic study for 
the prevailing methods. We are sure that Mr. 
Charles Lunn will take a prominent and original 
position in the world of music and art. At the 
close of the lecture a vote of thanks was proposed 
by the Rev. N. G. Batt and seconded by Mr. 
Herbert New.” 


Mr. Mapleson’s opera company gave @ concert at 
the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, on Saturday, 
The following program drew a large audience :— 
Terzetto, Mdme. Sinico, Signor Vizzani, and Signor 
Foli, ‘Qual volutta” (I Lombardi"), Verdi; 
Aria, Signor Ciampi, ‘‘ Miei rampolli” (‘* Ceneren- 
tola”’), Rossini; Lied, Mdlle. Kannenberg, ‘ Dor 
Lindenbaum,” Schubert; Romanza, Signor Vizzani, 
“Alma Soave” (‘* Maria di Rohan"), Donizetti; 
Cavatina, Mdlle. Tietjens, ‘‘ Roberto, o.tu che 
adoro” (‘* Roberto il Diavolo"”), Meyerbeer (harp 
obbligato, Mdlle. Louise Jansen); Aria, Signor Foli, 
“Qui sdegno” (‘Il Flauto Magico”), Mozart; 
Song, Mdme. Sinico, ‘‘My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” Haydn; Duetto, Signor Foli and Signor 
Ciampi, ‘Si fiato in corpo avete” (‘ Matrimonio 
Segreto”’), Cimarosa; Duetto (by desire), Mdlle. 
Tietjons and Mdme. Sinico, “ Sull aria” (* Nozze di 
Figaro”), Mozart; Duetto, Mdme. Sinico and Signor 
Ciampi, ‘Quant’ amore” (‘ L’Elisir d’Amore"’), 
Donizetti; Romanza, Signor Vizzani, ‘* Tu m’ami 
ah si,’ Balfe; Songs, Mdlle. Tietjens—a ‘‘ The Meet- 
ing of the Waters,” b ‘* The Last Rose of Summer,’’ 
Moore; Song, Signor Foli, ‘‘ Oh, ruddier than the 
cherry,’ Handel; Terzetto, Mdlle. Tietjens, Malle. 
Kannenberg, and Signor Ciampi, ‘‘ Mezza notte or 
gia suono”’ (‘* Merry Wives of Windsor’’), Nicolai; 
Fantasia, Harp, Maile. Louise Jansen, Jansen ; 
Tarantella, Signor Ciampi, “Gia la luna” (“ La 
Danza"), Rossini; Canzonetta, Mdme. Sinico, ‘ La 
Zingarella,”’ Campana; Terzetto, Signori Vizzani, 
Ciampi, and Foli, “ Pappataci” (** L’Jtaliani in Al- 
giert"’), Rossini. The applause was significant of the 
entire and perfect enjoyment by the vast audience. 
——Mr. Hallé’s season progresses with much éclat 
—this last program was of no mean excellence, 
Concert Overture, in D (first time,) Schubert; Air,— 
Signor Foli, ‘‘ Coi quattrin ” (‘‘ Fidelio”) Beethoven ; 
Concerto Dramatic; Violin, Mdme. Norman- 
Néruda, in A minor, Spohr; Air, Mdme. Vanzini, 
« Jewel Song” “ (Faust) Gounod ; Grand Symphony, 
in F, No. 8, Beethoven; Overture, (‘* Tannhéiuser”) 
Wagner; Duet,—Mdme. Vanzini and Signor Foli, 
‘‘La dove prende’” Mozart; Solo Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, Six Variations on an Original Theme, 
in F, Op. 84 (first time,) Beethoven; Air, Mdme. 
Vanzini, “Rose softly blooming” Spohr; Duet, 
Piano and Violin, Mr. Charles Hallé and Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda, Adagio, and Rondo from Sonata 
in B flat, Dussek; Song, Signor Foli, ‘‘ The Brave 
Old Oak,’ Loder; Overture, ‘La Part du Diable,” 
Auber. If we except the vocal part, the concert was 
perfect. Mdme. Vanzini was careless and out of time, 
and Signor Foli not in such good voice as usual. 
——A good chamber concert was given at the Con- 
cert Hall on Tuesday last, though it is to be regretted 
that the attendance was but small. The program 
was :—Quartet, in C major, Op. 59, No. 8, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, executants, Herr 
Straus, Messrs. Jacoby, Baetons, and Paque, (Beet- 
hoven); Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 99, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, executants, Mr. E. 
Hecht, Herr Straus, and M. Paque, (Schubert) ; 
Solo Violin, Herr Straus; Solo Violoncello, Sonata, 
M. Paque, (Boccherini) ; Trio, in C major, No. 3, 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, executants, Mr. 
E. Hecht, Herr Straus, and M. Paque (Haydn). The 
two piano trios were especially effective, a result for 
which Mr. Hecht is principally to be credited. 
A concert was given at the Hulme Town Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, by Mrs. Cowley-Squier, one 
of the best of the local vocalists. MM. Lavigne, 
Bernhardt, Vieuxtemps, and De Jong were engaged ; 
Miss Johnson was the pianiste, and Mr. T, Henry 
assisted Mrs.-Cowley-Squier as vocalist. Haydn's 
pianoforte Trio in G, and Mendelssohn's Trio in D 
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minor were played by Miss Johnson, Mr. Bernhardt, 
and M. Vieuxtemps. Miss Johnson was recalled ina 
polacca of Chopin ; many regrets were expressed that 
her public appearances are so few and far between. 
Nor were Messrs. Lavigne and De Jong less success- 
ful than usual in their respective solos. Mrs. 
Cowley-Squier’s singing was much admired; she 
was very successful in Mercadante’s ‘ Soave 
Immagine,” and even more so in Knight's touching 
ballad, ‘Go, forget me,” and received the compli- 
ment of an encore after both her songs. In asong 
by Baerwolf, Mrs. Cowley-Squier had the advantage 
of M. Vieuxtemps’s obbligato, and the result was a 
perfect rendering of a vocal gem that would be heard 
again and again with pleasure. Mr. Henry's 
singing was also favourably received. Such concerts 
might be given with advantage more frequently in 
the suburbs of Manchester. 








THE OPERA. 





‘Crispino e la Comare,” Ricci’s work, has been 
produced this week at the Italian Opera Buffa with 
unfrnitful results. The music is too intrinsically 
thin to please for its own sake; it needs the 
adventitious help of artists of the first rank who 
can pull through the empty action and the barren 
art. Mdme. Patti barely succeeded in doing as 
much at Covent Garden when the opera was 
played there, and with Signor Ronconi managed 
to make Ricci tolerable, but never popular. In the 
Lyceum company however we naturally miss a 
Patti, and Ricci fell proportionately flat. The 
story is about a cobbler who benefited by a fairy 
becomes vain—insults his patroness and illtreats 
his wife; whereupon he is sent to purgatory. He 
however repents, and is allowed to return to earth. 
The illustrative music of this is poor, leaving no 
impression. Mdlle. Colombo, as Annetta the pretty 
wife, sang nicely and acted with considerable grace, 
and Signori Rocca, Torelli, and Ristori strove hard 
to obtain an effect, and in a trio in the third act 
succeeded in a praiseworthy manner. Malle. Faullo 
too was generally creditable. But the felicities 
of the opera are too sparse to justify the expectation 
that ‘ Crispino e la Comare”’ will ever interest an 
English public. 








CONCERTS, 





The first of the fourth series of Musical Evenings, 
Beason 1871, for the performance of Chamber 
Music, took place at St. George’s Hall last night, 
under the general direction of Mr. Henry Holmes. 
The following was the program :—Quartet, in B flat, 
No. 1, book 9, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
(Haydn); Vocal Duets, ‘‘ The Passage Birds’ Fare- 
well,” ‘*The Harvest Field,” (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Sophie Ferrari and Miss Francesca Ferrari; Sonata, 
in A minor, Ne. 2, Op. 187, for pianoforte and 
violin, (F. Schubert), Mr. Shedlock and Mr. Henry 
Holmes; Vocal Duet, ‘* The Angel,” (Rubinstein), 
Miss Sophie Ferrari and Miss Francesca Ferrari; 
Sextet, in B flat, Op. 18, for two violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos (Brahms), Messrs. Henry 
Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, Hann, Signor Pezze, 
and Mr. Charles Ould. Conductor, Mr. Shedlock. 
We are glad to chronicle the success of these 
excellent concerts. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Miss Bouverie has recommenced her costume 
recitals—this time at St. James's Hall the larger. 
These recitations in character are endowed with con- 


siderable taste and intelligence: Miss Bouverie has a 
good presence, strong dramatic instinct and equiva- 
lent elocution, though the large St. James’s Hall is 
rather too spacious for her voice. The most 
successful of her impersonations on Tuesday night 
was that of Moore's ‘‘ Lalla Rookh,” the dressing of 
which was splendid. Byron’s “ IZearven and Earth” 
was finely declaimed; and Pope's “ Abelard and 
Heloise’ and “Satan’s address to the Sun” 
(Milton) constituted effective elements of the 


program. In the character of Catherine of Aragon 
Miss Bouverie made up too old—probably as a foil 
to the gorgeous apparel and personal beauty of the 
next part, the Oriental creation of Moore. Madame 
Anna Jewell and Miss Rebecca Jewell contributed 
some pleasing songs between the readings; Miss 
Blanche Wilton was hardly successful in the ballad 
of the ‘‘ Mocking Bird,” but the song was encored 
notwithstanding. 








THE THEATRES. 





The latest addition to the numerous places of 
entertainment already existing in the metropolis is 
the Royal Court Theatre, situated on the southern 
side of Sloane-square, Chelsea, and rendered easily 
accessible by the Metropolitan Railway, which has 
a station immediately opposite the new structure- 
Reversing the process of the Countess of Huntingdon, 
who in 1776 turned the Spa-fields Pantheon—a 
famous resort of pleasure-seekers in the last century 
—into the still existing chapel, the enterprising 
individual who has. sought for fresh fields of specula- 
tion and dramatic pastures in this direction has 
turned a pre-existing chapel into a theatre. The 
walls of the older structure remain, but the space 
enclosed has been so well utilised by Mr. Walter 
Emden, the architect, that those who remember the 
former edifice must be surprised to find what great 
facilities the building afforded for ‘‘ a conversion ”’ not 
at all contemplated by the Presbyterian body to whom 
it originally belonged. The new Court Theatre, which 
was opened on Wednesday night in the presence of a 
crowded and distinguished audience, is obviously mo- 
delled on the form of the recently-constructed Opéra 
Comique. The building approximates in size most 
closely to the Olympic, and the division of the 
auditorium is somewhat similiar. There are several 
rows of orchestra stalls, a dress circle, a first circle 
‘with bonnets allowed,” and a tolerably capacious 
pit and gallery, the entire area being estimated to 
seat over eleven hundred persons. The proscenium 
is at present guarded by two dragons, who, sitting 
heavily on their scaly haunches and protruding two 
flaming tongues, are not agreeable in aspect. The 
removal of these griffin sentinels will add greatly to 
the comfort of the audience, whose attention is 
certainly distracted by these highly-coloured 
monsters, even if the view of the stage is not 
directly obstructed. In other respects, the theatre 
is remarkable for its brightness and elegance. The 
latest improvements in lighting and ventilation have 
been judiciously adopted, and the excellent ex- 
ample set by the Gaiety in the abolition 
of all extra fees for booking, programs, 
and cloak-rooms has been very wisely followed. 
Apart from any consideration of the readiness with 
which the Court Theatre can be reached from the 
City and the West-end, the prospects of the new 
venture may be very favourably regarded, having in 
remembrance the large and highly respectable popu- 
lation of which this point is about the centre. 
Belgravia, if inclined to support an establishment 
situated within its limits, may here do much to 
encourage what may be called a ‘‘ local” institution: 
and wherever the far-stretching line of the Metropo- 
litan Railway extends there need be no difficulty, 
even in the most inclement weather, of securing 
vehicular conveyance. According to Mr. John 
Oxenford’s address spoken by Mra. Hermann 
Vezin, comedy and farce, of “ truly British 
growth,” will be the staple commodity of the 
management. In the present instsnce the comedy 
entitled ‘‘ Randall's Thumb,” is furnished by Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert, and the farce, called “ Q.E.D.,” 
is supplied by Mr. F. A. Marshall. Mr. Gilbert's 
piece is a dramatisation of a short story of his which 
appeared (if we remember rightly) in Hood’s Comic 
Annual a year or two ago.. The plot is more 
that of a melodrama than a comedy, including 
a struggle for life, a supposed murder, a 
system of black-mail and terrorising, and various 
forgeries. Randall is of course the villain, who has 
his victim Buckthorpe “ under his thumb.” He is 
however satisfactorily discomfited by that unfailing 








deus ex machind of dramatists—forgery previous to 
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the rising of the curtain. There are many q, 
cellently imagined characters in the play wh 
lighten its melodramatic gloom, and, favourej 
by capital acting, contribute to its success, 
Thus Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews are ¢. 
ceedingly funny as an old married couple wh 
affect tobeenjoyingtheir honeymoon. Mr. Herman 
Vezin’s Buckthorpe is an admirable assumption; 
and the cool and rascally Randall receives jus 
embodiment in Mr. Belford’s acting. Miss Brennan 
is in the cast, and makes a valuable addition to the 
forces. To Mr. F. A. Marshall’s farce we must 
return next week. 

The morning performance for the benefit of that 
decrepit institution the Royal Dramatic College took 
place at the Gaiety Theatre, as announced, op 
Tuesday. The chief attraction was a dramatise. 
tion by Mr. John Hollingshead of the trial of 
Bardell versus Pickwick from Dickens’s famoy 
novel. That Mr. Hollingshead would do his work 
deftly was confidently to be expected from his long 
and intimate connection with the author on the 
staff of Household Words. Accordingly the trial 
makes a capital farce of short proportions. The 
dialogue is perfect, the acting in some parts was 
worthy of the immortal theme. Thus Mr. Tooley 
Serjeant Buzfuz showed careful and elaborate study 
on the actor’s part of forensic peculiarities. For 
once Mr. Toole ceased to rely on cockneyisms and 
the inspiration of the moment, and gave a vraisem. 
blable caricature. The make-up, the gestures, the 
tones of voice, now minatory now pathetic, were all 
in strict keeping. Less satisfactory were the Justice 
Stareleigh of Mr. Stoyle, and the Sam Weller of Miss 
Farren. The first, memorable in the readings of 
Dickens for his owlishness, his self-complaceny 
and his utter imbecility, lost all such traits in the 
hands of Mr. Stoyle, who also committed the im. 
pertinence of gagging, and doing so in an incon. 
sistent manner! Miss Farren failed to realize the 
wily servant-man—indeed it was unfair to sadile 
her with a “ grown” part like Sam Weller—a part, 
too, perhaps the most difficult to embody in all 
Dickens’s repertory, a part which Dickens himself 
did not succeed in conveying. JDfrs. Cluppins was 
admirably played by Mrs. Henry Leigh, and the 
other characters received very creditable impersona- 
tion. In the course of the morning Mr. Santley 
sang some of the music of “ Zampa” and Mr. Van 
Biene performed a fantasia from the “ Fille du 
Régiment” on the violoncello. The house was 
crowded, and a goodly sum is expected to be realized 
for the College, as the chief services were gratui- 
tously given. 





BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





Nothing daunted by the partial non-success of his 
last season’s spirited venture, Mr. Kuhe is again in 
the field, with an excellent program of a third 
annual series of grand subscription orchestral con- 
certs, under the dome of the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. 


exceptionally heavy expenses as, in the season of 
1870, weighed down the hopes of his enterprise ; but 
at the same time his present program is by no means 
deficient of brilliant promise. Among the leading 
vocalists will be Miss Edith Wynne, Malle. Liebhart, 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Viardot- 
Garcia, Madame Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Arthur Byron, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. 
Santley. The list of solo instrumentalists 
comprises Mr. F. H. Cowen, who, with Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Mr. Kuhe, will in- 
terpret some of the finest pianoforte compositions 
of the great masters; Mr. Carrodus for the violin; 
Mr. H. Chipp and Mr. E. Howell, for the violoncello; 
and Signor Bottesini for contra-basso. Other instru- 
ments, both string and wind, are held by performers 
of eminence; the band, indeed, being that of the 
Orchestral Union, conducted by Mr. Kuhe and Mr. 
F. Kingsbury, and strengthened by members of the 
Royal Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic and 
London Philharmonic Societies’ orchestras. The 
chorus will be furnished by the Brighton Sacred 
Harmonic Society, under the leadership of Mr. B. 
Taylor. 











This year Mr. Kuhe is not encumbered by such - 
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The first concert is announced for the 6th Feb- 
yoary, and the series of ten to which the subscription 
jg limited will extend over the space of a fortnight. 
Works of the greatest classical interest will be per- 
formed in that time ; and the miscellaneous portion 
will include a number of operatic selections, for the 
due rendering of which the orchestra is fully com- 
petent. An important feature of the concerts, 
deserving special note, is the overture and in- 
cidental music to Schiller’s play, “‘ The Maid of 
Orleans,’ composed expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s 
festival, by Mr. F. H. Cowen, who will himself 
conduct the performance. Two extra concerts, not 
included in the subscription, are announced: the 
first including Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio, ‘' The 
Prodigal Son ;”’ and the second Sir Michael Costa’s 
oratorio, ‘‘ Eli.” On each of these occasions, also, 
the work will derive the great advantage in its per- 
formance of being conducted by the composer. 








THEATRES v. MUSIC HALLS. 





Mr. Frederick Strange, manager of the Alhambra 
Music Hall, attended at Marlborough Street Police 
Court, according to arrangement last week, to learn 
if further proceedings under the ten summonses 
which stood over were contemplated. On the part 
of the Association of London Theatrical Managers 
it was stated that, ‘‘ Superba’? having been with- 
drawn, and as no vindictive feelings had prompted 
the proceedings, the prosecution would be satisfied 
if nominal penalties were inflicted. Mr. Knox 
fined the defendant 1s. and costs for each of the 
summonses. 

Mr. Charles Sinclair, the proprietor of the 
Foresters’ Music Hall, Carlisle Street, Edgware 
Road, was summoned at Marylebone Police Court 
for performing stage plays without having a licence 
soto do. Mr. Montagu Williams prosecuted; and 
Mr. Edward Leigh, from the office of Mr. V. Lewis, 
defended. Mr. Henry Morton, living at 50, Old 
Compton Street, a comedian, said he went to the 
defendant’s circus on the 10th and 11th inst. 
There were seats to hold about 1000 persons. 
A gallery, pit, and balcony were erected, and people 
were seated in each of the places. There was an 
opening in the circus to allow the horses to come 
into the arena. Near the opening was a side 
seene representing a house and a window in it. 
There were steps leading to it from the ring. Mr. 
Crowdes was the ring-master, and after the first 
- of the entertainment, which consisted of 
orse-riding, &c., he thanked the audience for 
their applause and said the entertainment would 
conclude with the comic pantomime of ‘‘ Ride a Cock 
Horse to Banbury Cross; or, Old Mother Gosling.” 
The acting of the piece took place in the ring. 
Witness then described the incidents in detail. 

‘Mr. D’Eyncourt said the defendant had clearly in- 
fringed the Act, and he (the magistrate) should 
fine the defendant £20 and allow £15 to the 
Society for the costa. Mr. Williams said there 
were three other summonses, but they only wanted 
& nominal penalty. Mr. D’Eyncourt fined the 
defendant 1s, in each case. 





A DECISION IN FAVOUR OF MUSIC 
HALL 





A case of great importance to the proprietors of 
music-halls was tried at the Bail Court on Monday 
before Mr. Justice Lush and a common jury. The 
action was for a penalty of £100, under the 25th 
Geo. II., cap. 36, and was brought to obtain a 
decision on what are dramatic representations. The 
defendant pleaded never indebted. The plaintiff 
had been put forward to sue for this penalty on 
behalf of the Society of Associated Theatrical 
Managers of London, in order to put at rest the 
quarrel that at present existed between the theatres 
and managers of musie-halls relative to what were 
dramatic representations. The music-halls were 
regulated under the 25th Geo. II., cap. 86, and it 
was the practice of the magistrates under that 
statute to grant a music and dancing licence, or a 
music or a dancing licence, as they in their dis- 
¢retion thought fit. The proprietors of music-halls 
Were dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
They claimed the right of performing stage plays, 
and then when they were stopped from doing that 
they claimed to orm operas, on the ground that 
it was permi under the music licence. The 
action was not brought for the purpose of getting 
money, but to have the question settled, and the 
plaintiff expressed his readiness to take a verdict 
fora nominal sum, with leave to move the Court 
above on the point of law. That offer, however, 


, forming a grand ballet divertissement entitled ‘ The 


proceeded. The defendant was the proprietor ot | 
the Cambridge Music Hall, in the Commercial 
Road, near the Great Eastern Railway. He had a 
licence for music under the above Act, and the 
complaint against him was that he had been per- 


Revels of the Sylphides,”’ in the course of which a 
cataract of real water was introduced. There were 
a stage, scenery, footlights, and a curtain, which 
rose and fell at the commencement and end of the 
piece. Two performers appeared on the stage, a 
lady and gentleman, who went through certain 
movements to appropriate music, which it was 
contended was dancing, and as the plaintiff had not 
been licensed for dancing as well as for music it 
was contended it was such an infringement of the 
Act as rendered him liable toa penalty of £100. The 
facts were not disputed, but the defendant took several 
legal objections to the proceedings. The learned 
counsel for the defendant first contended that the Act 
was passed for the purpose and should be applied only 
to the suppression of disorderly houses. The second 
section provided, ‘‘ And whereas the multitude of 
places of entertainment for the lower sort of people 
is another great cause of thefts and robberies, as 
they are thereby tempted to spend their small sub- 
stance in riotous pleasures, and in consequence are 
put on unlawful methods of supplying their wants 
and renewing their pleasures,” such houses, unless 
duly licensed by the justices, should be deemed to 
be disorderly houses, and every person so keeping 
such house should forfeit the sum of £100, and be 
otherwise punishable as the law directed, and the 
police had power to enter such houses, and seize 
every person found therein, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the law. It was contended the section did 
not apply to modern music-halls. It was further 
contended that the dancing there referred to had 
reference only to persons congregated for the pur- 
pose of dancing, and not to a case like the present. 
Another point was raised—that, admitting the Act 
did apply, the defendant was not liable. He hada 
licence for music, and the dancing complained of 
was ancillary to the music, and not a substantial 
part of the entertainment. The defendant had not 
‘ habitually” permitted dancing, in accordance with 
the terms of the Act, the evidence being that it had 
only occurred once, though the entertainment was 
advertised in the London Entr’acte for the ensuing 
week. 

The learned Judge reserved the points of law, but 
left to the jury two questions—first, was the music 
ancillary to the dancing, or vice versa? He ad- 
mitted a man hopping about in singing the nigger 
song, ‘Jim Crow” was in illustration of the song, 
and was ancillary to the music. Secondly, whether 
the defendant intended the ballet to be a part of a 
regular and continuous entertainment, supposing it 
to be legal ? 

The Jury, after being locked up an hour anda 
half, answered the questions in the affirmative, 
whereupon his Lordship directed the verdict to be 
entered for the defendant. 





DEFRAUDING AN ACTOR. 





Ralph Alfred Dean Tomlinson, a tall young 
man, who was described as a seaman, was brought 
up at Hammersmith on a warrant, which had 
been granted by Mr. Mansfield, the magistrate 
at the Marylebone Police Court, charged with 
obtuining one sovereign from Mr. Frank Mathews, 
the actor, by false representations. 

Mr. Mathews said he resided at No. 7, Linden 
Grove, Notting Hill. A few days before Christmas 
last the prisoner came to his house, and stated 
that he was in charge of Mr. Charles Mathews’s 
house at Brompton, that Mr. Charles Mathews, 
jun., had gone out to dinner, but he had previous] 
told him that he expected a parcel from proamen | 
that the payment for the carriage would be 
heavy, “a that if he had not enough money 
to pay it, to go to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
who would let him have all he wanted. He 
also said that the parcel had arrived, and that 
he had not enough money. Witness asked him 
how much he required, and he acer @ sovereign. 
He next asked him his name, and he said Flowers. 
He gave him the sovereign and he departed. 

r. Charles Willie Mathews said that he was 
stepson to Mr. Charles Mathews, and resided at 
25, Pelham-crescent, Brompton. Mr. Charles 
Mathews was now in Australia. Witness knew 
the prisoner. He had been in his service, and 
left on the 5th December last. 

In answer to questions the Witness said that 
he had not since employed him. He had not 

ected a parcel, nor had be authorised the 
ochanwe to go to Mr. Frank Matthews for 
money. 

Detective-sergeant Brooker, of the T division, 





Was not accepted by the defendant and the case 


prisoner at his address in Chelsea. On the way 
to the station he said that he committed the 
offence because he was sorry to see his young 
wife so soon in poverty. He also suid that if 
Master Charles Mathews would allow him, he 
would repay the money. At the station he found 
several letters upon him addressed to various 
persons. 

In reply to the Magistrate, the prisoner said he 
had no questions to ask. 

The Officer informed the magistrate that there 
were several other cases against the prisoner. 

Mr. Ingham committed him for trial, but said 
that he would remand him for a few days to 
ascertain whether there were other cases. 

Ralph Alfred Dean Tomlinson was re-examined 
at Hammersmith Police Court on the charge of 
obtaining £1 from Mr. Frank Mathews the well- 
known actor, in the name of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
junior. Other cases were now brought forward 
against the prisoner. Mrs. Lydia Smith, of 
Buscott Lodge, Maida Hill, said that she was 
very well acquainted with Mr. Charles Mathews, 
who was in Australia, but she did not know his 
son. On the 2nd instant the prisoner came to her 
house, and he was announced by the servant as 
Mr. Charles Mathews, jun. Her father had lately 
died, and he stated that he had come to condole 
with her. He also said that he had just arrived 
from Australia, where he had left his father. 
She asked him how Mr. Mathews wis getting on 
out there,and he replied that he was doing very 
well, and would be home in about a year’s time. 
In the course of the conversation he said that he 
had lost his purse, coat, and some papers of 
importance, as he came along in the Metropolitan 
Railway, and asked to speak te her privately. 
She went upstairs with him, where he solicited 
the loan of £2 10s., at the sam. time saying that 
he would repay her on the following morning, and 
send her some tickets for the theatre, She had 
only a £5 bank note in her purse, and she handed 
it tohim. She did nottake any acknowledgment, 
as she believed he was Mr. Charles Mathews, jun. 
He went away, but he did not return the money. 

Mr. Mathews, jun., was re-called, and formally 

asked whether the prisoner was a son of the cele- 
brated Mr. Charles Mathews, who was in 
Australia, and he said that he was not. He 
further proved that the prisoner was in bis service 
up to the 5th of December last. 
Emily Marlton, in the service of Mrs. Henry, of 
180, Belgrave-road, St. George's-square, said that 
on the 19th of December, be risoner called at 
the house, and represented that he had come from 
Mr. Mathews, who had sent himto Victoria Station, 
to receive a box which had arri: ed from Melbourne. 
He went on to say that Mr. Mathews had only 
given him 12s., but that he had to pay 22s, Also 
that Mr. Mathews told him that in the event of 
his not having enough money Mrs, Henry would 
advance him the remainder, and to see the house- 
keeper if Mrs. Henry was not at home. Mrs. 
Henry was not at home, and the housemaid called 
her up stairs. She told the prisoner that she was 
sorry she had not 10s, to give him. She said she 
had 5s, of her own money, which she handed to 
him with 2s. 6d., which she had borrowed of a fellow 
servant. He gave her a receipt for the money. 

The Prisoner said he wished to plead guilty, and 
save any further trouble, In reply to the Magis- 
trate, Sergeant Brooker said there were several 
other cases, one being for obtaining a clock, The 
Prisoner said he did not mention the name of Mr. 
Mathews in those cases. They were debts, 

Mr, Ingham ys it unnecessary to go into 
any other cases, and committed the prisoner for 
trial. He had no power to deal with the prisoner 
in a summary way. 





BONES IN TROUBLE, 





Mr. George W. Moore, the Bones of the Christy 
Minstrels, was charged with assaulting Henry Gray, 
a cook at St. James’s Hall, and Gray was also 
summoned for assaulting Mr. Moore. It seemed 
that, at the recent ball of the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Society, there was a difficulty in obtaining refresh- 
ments, and Mr. Moore applied to Gray, who was 
there as a cook, to procure Lim an ice, Gray 
expected to be remunerated for his trouble; but, as 
Mr. Moore objected, Gray, it was asserted, knocked 
the ice out of Moore’s hand, and, in return, was 
knocked down by him, his eye being blackened in a 
most “illegitimate manner.’ Gray, in his cook’s 
costume, ran after Mr. Moore to his dressing-room, 
where, as Gray alleged, he gave him ( )a 
thrashing, and then asked him if he would like any 
more, Gray retreated and took out a summons 





said that on Friday night he apprehended the 


nst Moore, who returned the compliment by 
maining one against Gray. 
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Mr. Moore said that he was first struck by Gray, 


and only acted in self-defence. Gray was “ eccentric,’’ 
his appearance not being improved by his wearing a 
white nighteap. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Knox dismissed both summonses, and gave 
some salutary advice to the parties. 











IN RE MAITLAND OR MANSELL. 

This case came before the Bankruptcy Court fo, 
consideration of a report under the 84th section, 
certifying that although two meetings had been 
held no quorum of creditors had attended, and 
consequently no appointment of trustee had been 
made. The Court had now to consider whether 
the bankruptcy should be annulled or whether it 
should be continued with the aid of the registrar 
as trustee. The bankrupt, who is described as of 
17, Thurlow-square, Brompton, was stated to have 
been formerly connected with the Lyceum Theatre, 
Adjudication was made on the petition of Mr, 
Marshall, gentleman, of Hans-place, Sloane-street, 
for a judgment debt of £154 16s. 10d. 


Mr. Reed, who appeared for the petitioning 
creditor, asked, upon the authority of the case of 
‘* Ex parte the London Joint Stock Bank, re 
Finney,” heard before the Lords Justices, that the 


bankruptcy should proceed. 

Mr. Aldridge represented the Chief Registrar. 

‘The Registrar said that the present case stood 
upon a different footing to that cited by the 
learned counsel. ‘he present bankrupt had not 
even filed a statement of his liabilities and assets, 
and did not in any way conform tothe law. In 
one of the first cases of the kind which came 
before the Court, the chief judge had laid down 
the principle that the registrars ought to exercise 
an intelligent discretion, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether there was property to be realized, 
and that it was expedient to continue the proceed- 
ings, or whether it was a sham bankruptcy. ‘In 
re Heiestadt,”’ the case referred to, there was no 
object in carrying on the proceedings, which 
appeared to have originated in order to serve the 
private ends of the petitioning creditor and to 
prevent the bankrupt carrying on a business in 
opposition to hisown. To a certain extent that 
might be regarded as asham bankruptcy. But in 
the present case the bankrupt was in contempt, 
and he was endeavouring to take advantage of his 
own wrong. His Honour thought it would be 
stretching the law extremely if he were to annul 
the adjudication, and he should direct the bank- 
ruptey to be prosecuted bythe registrar. Steps 
must also be taken to compel the bankrupt to 
file his accounts. 








Tar Caueponian Society or Lonpoy.—On the 
25th inst. the anniversary of this society was cele- 
brated, according to custom, in commemoration of 
Scotland's greatest poet, Burns. About 250 ladies 
and gentlemen sat down together to a sumptuous 
repast at the Freemasons’ Tavern. The Scottish 
dress was prevalent, and the room was decorated 
with banners, plaids, shields, spears, and appropriate 
mottoes from the works of Burns, conspicuous 
amongst all being a portrait of the poet. Dr. 
Ramsay, of Inverness, presided, having been led, as 
usual, to the chair by the Queen's piper, Mr. 
William Ross, present by permission of her Majesty, 
Various toasts were proposed, including “The 
immortal memory of Burns,"’ and the proceedings 
ended with dancing. The society's annual ball 
will take place on the 8rd March, as usual, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, 








Breakrast.—Epps's Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND CoMFORTING 
~The very agreeable character of this prevention has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our fast tables 
with a delicately flavoured beverage which may saye us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is labelled—James 
Errs & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 


HoLtoway's Pitts ayp Otnruant.—A anc precious pro- 
perty possessed by Holloway’s inestimable remedies is, that no 
skill or experience is required for their successful administration, 
No education or intelligence is necessary for them with 
advan beyond the capacity of understanding the plain and 
intelligible instructions acoompanying each box and pot. For 
the cure of all internal and external ailments, Professor Hollo- 
way has ws eed such printed rules round his 
remedies that error mpossible after they have been once 
read with attention. In these Pills there is nothing nauseous to 
the taste, or the to the most tender age or delicate constitu- 
tion. They b , and the entire human 


system, 


REVIEWS, 





St. Leger's Reminiscences of Balfe, 
Nimmo. 1870, 


This book should rather have been called ‘‘ Balfe’s 
Reminiscences of St. Leger,” seeing that there is 
more in it of the biographer than of his subject. 
Mr. St. Leger is one of that not innumerous class 
of persons who suppose that the personal interest 
which they have in a celebrated man, and the 
memory of their intercourse with him, chats with 
him, jokes with him, peeps at him in privacy—con- 
stitute them enlighteners of the world as to this 
celebrated man’s life. Thus when Mr. St. Leger 
tells us how Balfe played to him ‘'The Power of 
Love,” and how he, St. Leger, ‘‘ was unable to 
express his unbounded admiration,” he evidently 
imagines that our knowledge of Balfe and of * The 
Power of Love” is increased by the ‘ anecdote.” 
Another ‘‘ anecdote” of the same type puts on record 
that Messrs. Balfe, Fitzball, and St. Leger, went to 
pay a visit to a physician in whose surgery stood a 
skeleton, and that Mr. Fitzball put Balfe’s hat on 
the skeleton while he was consulting the doctor. 
A third “anecdote” chronicles how Balfe cnce 
said to a stupid bannerman ‘‘Oh you thunder- 
ing bannerman, what are you about?” and 
the bannerman was immediately reprimanded 
by the stage manager. A fourth “ anec- 
dote” is not about Balfe at all, but about 
‘* Mr.——,”’ being a story told to Balfe-by a call-boy 
at the Theatre Royal Liverpool. A fifth “‘ anecdote” 
is about a “Mr. A. B.—~—,” who once repeated to 
his own servant Sir John Stevenson’s after-dinner 
joke, ‘' Light a fire under the pump and be per- 
petually bringing in hot water until you are forbid.” 
A sixth “anecdote” tells how when Balfe went to 
Berlin a band under the Linden struck up some of 
his own airs, on recognising him, And so on right 
through the book, the peculiarity of which is that 
the narrator occupies the principal place in the 
chronicle, and sounds his own praises most naively- 
People are always complimenting him; French 
waiters wonder at the perfection with which he 
speaks French (he does not keep up the reputation 
by writing it at all perfectly in this book); his 
friends frequently cry out “‘ You are the only man 
to assist us ;’’ and public characters like Piccolomini 
record their gratitude to the name of St. Leger. 
We quote the most noticeable story in the book— 
the one with the greatest pretence to dramatic 
action. Itis given as follows. 


‘*In 1848, Madame Anna Thillon made her début 
in Auber’s melodious opera, ‘ The Crown Diamonds,’ 
and created a furore seldom witnessed in London by 
the beauty of her person, the excellence of her acting, 
and the brilliancy of her singing. The house was 
crammed to the ceiling the first night, and every 
evening she performed the house was crowded to 
excess. I never recollect such long-continued enthu- 
siasm for any artiste during my long operatic 
experience. Everybody thought that, as she was so 
eminently successful, she would be engaged for the 
next season, but Mr. Maddox, the lessee of the 
theatre, allowed her to leave London without a re- 
engagement. Mr. Balfe had composed an opera, 
which it was thought would exactly suit this charming 
cantatrice, and Mr. Bunn, the lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, had written the libretto. After due con- 
sideration it was decided by the illustrious author 
Mr. Bunn and Mr. Balfe that Madame Anna Thillon 
should be engaged for Drury Lane Theatre, and Mr. 
Balfe was commissioned by Mr. Bunn to go to Paris 
toform'anengagementwithher. I think this was early 
in the month of September, 1849. Mr. Balfe went 
to Boulogne, by the early boat, and arrived in the 
afternoon, Mr, Maddox was enjoying the sea-breezes 
there, and was on the pier when Mr, Balfe landed 
from the steam-packet. He told Mr. Maddox that, 
as he had not engaged Madame Anna Thillon, that 
he was going to Paris at the request of Mr. Bunn to 
engage her for Drury Lane Theatre for the ensuing 
season. Mr, Maddox, on hearing this, was inwardly 
very much Srearinet but didnot make any particular 
remark, nor did he appear to take any notice what- 
soever of it, Shortly after he said to Mr. Balfe, 
‘When do you purpose leaving Boulogne?’ ‘Oh,’ 
said Balfe, ‘I think I shall go to-night as the 
weather is so fine.’ ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Maddox, 


London: A. 


in a very jocular manner, ‘I’m sorry for that, 
Balfe, as there are two very jolly clever fellows 
coming to dine with me this eyening, and I 





have ordered a most recherché dinner at the 


principal hotel where I’m staying, and woe 
wanted you to make up a first-rate partie cams) 
After some persuasion Mr. Balfe consented to ding 
with the cunning facetious manager. In the mean. 
time Mr, Maddox arranged his plan of operation, 
He found out the moment the train would start; 
had a vehicle with a swift horse a few doors from the 
hotel, and, having previously packed up hig 
portmanteau, he paid his bill at the hotel, and about 
ten minutes before the train started a letter wag 
brought to him (of course previously arranged) 
when Mr. Maddox said to Mr. Balfe, in a yor 
cavalier manner, ‘My dear Balfe, I’m called away 
for a few minutes about business of the greates 
importance, but you can enjoy yourself with m 
friends during my absence.’ The intelligent readgy 
will, of course, understand that the moment Mr, 
Maddox left the hotel, he got into the carriage, ang 
arrived just in time as the train was going to start, 
In about an hour afterwards Mr. Balfe began ig 
think that Mr. Maddox remained away a long time, 
when one of his friends remarked, ‘ You know Mr, 
Maddox has business of great importance to transact, 
which keeps him for a considerable time.’ Another 
hour had nearly elapsed when Mr. Balfe told the 
company he had been up early that morning; anj 
he said he thought he would go to bed, as hg 
purposed leaying Boulogne by the first train for 
Paris that evening. Mr. Balfe, on arriving at Paris, 
went immediately to the residence of Madame Anna 
Thillon in the Rue St. Georges, and when he told 
her the purport of his visit, she laughed heartily, 
saying, ‘ Cher maestro, you have been jockeyed, for 
Maddox was here at eleven o’clock this morning, and 
has engaged me for the Princess’s Theatre for the 
whole of next season.’ This delayed the production 
of Mr. Balfe’s charming opera, ‘ The Enchantress, 
which was not produced until next season at Drury 
Lane Theatre,” 


In conclusion we can only regret that one who claims 
to haye known Balfe intimately for thirty-six years 
either should haye procured go little to tell about 
him, or else should be unable to set forth the know. 
ledge that is in him. 


——_—>—— 


Beethoven. A Memoir. By Exsiot Grarue, Lop. 

don: Charles Griffin and Co. 1871, 

It has been well said of Beethoven that it was 
fitting his day of birth should haye fallen in Decem- 
ber and his day of death in March. For he came 
when the earth was dreary and went to repose when 
the air was disporting in winds and storm, but 
great with the promise of spring, His life was full 
of sorrow and unrest: it was after his death that 
there came the true sunshine to other men, not to 
him; and the light of his genius lightened the 
world. Domestic disquietude was his especial por- 
tion, until at last, his father still dissipated, his 
brother still exasperating, his nephew, now his 
ward, through long and vexing litigation, still reok- 
less and ungrateful—the last link binding his heart 
to home, a link which in itself was the very heart of 
home, was severed. His mother rested in death; 
and, as if the fates had ordained that the clouds por- 
tentous should have no silver linings, the great 
personal disappointment and grief of his life settled 
upon his soul; that sense most needful to him was 
deadened, and his deafness became an incurable 
complaint. What untold depths of despondency 
attended him! That faculty which was in an out- 
ward way most to him became least to him. But 
compensating Nature gave him an instinct which 
interpreted the sense of sound and harmony: thus 
Beethoven’s music was in sympathy with every 
living thing. 

In his youth a prodigy, he was at least a healthy 
one. So sound and natural was his precocity that 
those about him were more struck by the thought of 
his great future, than enthusiastic about his 
achievements at the time. The compositions which 
have been preserved to us from his boyish days bear 
traces, even then, of the frank, honest mode af 
expression which remained his to the end of his 
career. Naturally, their contents are trifling ; what 
has a boy of twelve years to communicate to the 
world, if his inner life develope itself according to 
nature? Borne onwards by his artistic readiness, he 
attained, however, at a very early age an honourable, 
independent position with regard to the outer world. 
He had barely quitted childhood when he was 
organist at the Elector’s Court in Bonn. At a later 





period he occupied fer several years the post of 
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yiolist in the orchestra. The viola was then one of the 
most neglected orchestral instruments, and we must 
form but a slight estimate of Beethoven's achieve- 
ments upon it. It was, however, invaluable for him, 
the future commander of the instrumental tone- 
world, to have served in the line. In fact, every 
striving young composer ought, as a matter of duty, 
to act for at least one year as member of an 
orchestra, were it only at the great drum. It is the 
surest method of making the individuality of the, 
different sound-organs ineffaceably one’s own. 
When the latter are intrusted to capable executants, 
(as was the case in the Electoral orchestra,) the idea 
of a definite personality is added to the peculiarity of 
the instrument, which is not at alla bad thing. 
How often in later years may the image of one or 
other of his former colleagues have presented itself 
yividly and helpfully to the mind of the master, as 
he sat meditating over a score! How often may he 
have heard in spirit an expressive solo performed by 
one of them ! 

Beethoven is one of the landmarks which divide 
period from period and order from order; like 
Moses, like Luther, like Copernicus. He poured a 
new spirit of life into the forms of music, and is the 
foundation—nay, the very ground—in which the 
foundation of a new order of music is laid. He 
clothes religion itself in a possible language, to ex- 
press which speech, by its very formality, is inade- 
quate. Forced from society, its evanescent and 
mutable fashions had no influence upon his music: 
go it is divine, in that it is not the voice of a time, 
but all time; not of a people, but all people. 
Finally, nature, by her own habit, sanctions the 
method of the singer. She never brings her mes- 
sages in words, for words divide the world, as do 
boundary lines, into nations, each speaking a dif- 
ferent language. So, too, the voice of music is 
universal. The German text is a confusion to the 
unfamiliar English eye, but the notes of the German 
staff are the notes of the English staff. The forms 
of music are the same the world over, wherever the 
spirit of music has taken to herself forms, Her 
voice is the symbol of unity and brotherhood, 

The volume of Mr. Graeme’s is a résumé of the 
principal events in the great composer’s life, and 
is published apropos of his lately celebrated centenary. 
It sets forth in attractive fashion for the benefit of the 
outer world, those facts in connection with Beethoven 
familiar to the musician. Some of the stories of 
Beethoven's irritability and simplicity are amusing. 
He prided himself upon his systematic nature, yet 
his apartments showed endless confusion. Oulib- 
scheff tells us how books and music lay on every 
article of furniture, or were heaped up like pyramids 
in the four corners. A multitude of letters which 
he had received during the week or the month 
eovered the floor like a white carpet with red spots. 
On the window-sill were displayed the remains of a 
succulent breakfast, by the side or on the top of 
proof sheets awaiting correction. There a row of 
bottles, partly sealed, partly empty; further on an 
eeritoire, and on it the sketch of a quartet; on the 
pianoforte a flying sheet of note paper with the 
embryo of a symphony; while to bring so many 
directly opposite things into harmony, everything 
was united by a thick layer of dust. Yet if under 
such circumstances anything went missing, the 
peppery composer would fly into a passion and 
abuse others. On one occasion an important paper 
was missing—neither a sketch nor loose sheet, but 
& thick, clearly copied score from the Mass in D, 
At last it was found; but where? In the kitchen, 
where it had been used to wrap up eatables! More 
than one Donnerwetter! and more than one bad 
€gg must have flown at the head of the devoted cook, 
when this was discovered ; for Beethoven liked fresh 
€gg8 too well to use them as missiles. Mr. Graeme 
puts on record the following story of his singular 
vanity, 

“Once, when he had dismissed his housekeeper, 
& Very good orderly person, 


favour again,) he resolved to make himself independ- 


ent, and to keep no more servants, since they only 

Worked mischief in the house.’ And why should 
he not wait upon himself, and look after the kitchen 
Could it be more difficult to pre a 


himself? 


er than to compose a O minor symphony? 


(and soon received into 


Charmed with this glorious idea, Beethoven hastens 


to put it into execution. He invites some friends 
to dinner, buys the necessary provisions in the 
market, and carries them home himself; ties on the 
business-like white apron ; adjusts the indispensable 
nightcap on his head; grasps the cook’s knife, and 
sets to work. The guests arrive, and find him 
before the fire, whose scorching flame seems to act 
like the fire of inspiration upon him. The patience 
of the Viennese appetites was put to an unwonted 
trial. At length the dishes were placed on the 
table, and the host proved that it was worth while 
waiting for him. The soup might have challenged 
the soupe maigre given in charity; the boiled meat, 
scarcely cooked, presupposed in individuals of the 
human race the digestion of an ostrich; the 
vegetables swam in a sea of fat and water; the 
roast meat, splendidly burned to a cinder, looked as 
though it had found its way down the chimney; in 
short, nothing was fit to eat. And nobody did eat 
anything except the host, who by word and example 
encouraged his guests to fall to. In vain; Beet- 
hoven’s chefs-d’-euvre of cookery were not appre- 
ciated, and the guests made their dinner on bread, 
fruit, and sweetmeats; adding plenty of wine to 
prevent any bad effects from their enforced absti- 
nence. This remarkable feast convinced even the 
great Maestro that composing and cooking are two 
very different things, and the unjustly deposed cook 
was speedily re-established in her rights.” 


The book is elegantly got up, and has a portrait 
of the subject of the memoir. 








[Lamporn Cock & Co.] 

“ Military March,” For the Pianoforte. Composed 
and Played by Cannes Henny SHEPHERD, 
A.R.A.M. 

This March is designated on its first page a 
‘“‘ wrist study,” which affords its raison d’ étre. It 
will be found useful as a study for octave playing, 
while-as a piece it is a great deal more interesting 
than many modern marches. 


—__—_— 


“Go, Pretty Birds.” Song, from “ The Fair Maid 
of the Exchange.” By Tnomas Herwoop (1607). 
The Music by J. L. Harron. 

Mr. Hatton has admirably caught the spirit of 
the quaint old verses, and he has produced one 
of the most charming little chansons we have seen 
for some time. The accompaniments are tasteful 
and effective withont any straining after effect. 
The key is E flat, 2-4 time, the compass from B 
to F, twelve notes. Every possessor of a light 
mezzo-soprano voice should sing this song; anda 
flexible baritone may impart no less musical effect 
with greater dramatic propriety. 








[Novexxo & Co.) 


“« House of Israel.” Full Anthem. Composed by 
Cuantes Henny Suepaenp, A.R.A.M. 

Any cathedral choir-boy would tell Mr. Shepherd 
that an anthem which opens with a Solo is not 
usually designated a Full anthem; but possibly 
cathedrals and their belongings and needs have not 
greatly influenced the ‘‘ House of Israel,” Hight 
bars of solo, a similar eight bars harmonized in the 
dominant for chorus, and eight bars of unac- 
companied quartet, introduce a bit of very mild 
fugue, after which the previous quartet is ac- 
companied and otherwise modified for an ending. 
The anthem starts in G and finishes in D. 





[Dunoan, Davison & Oo.] 
Tarantella. For Piano. Oomposed by Horton C. 

ALLISON, 

A bright little Volkslied melody, arranged with 
considerable taste, opening in A minor, and running 
briskly through various keys to its ending in the 
major mode of the starting key. There are no 
mechanical tours de force, but lightness of touch 
and good expression are essential to produce the 
effect intended by the composer. The piece is 
calculated to please both players and hearers, 





{Weerxes & Co.) 
Swain. Composed by G. A. Beecnorr, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. 


and E minor. 
expressed in the music. 





‘* Morn calleth fondly.” Ballad. Words by Cantus 


A ballad well within the range of ordinary voices, 
especially as it is published in two keys, G minor 
The sentiment of the words is well 


—_ 


[Driscoun. } 

The Kenilworth Quadrille. By J. H. Watts. 

A set of quadrilles on the old model, the music o 
which, the author informs us, is entirely original 
The airs are melodious and lively, and well suited 
for dancing ; and they are quite as pleasing as the 
distortions of popular or unknown girs which are so 
frequently cooked up for quadrilles. 





[McDowett & Co.) 

‘“‘ My Lodging is on the cold Ground.” Fantaisie 
sur la mélodie Irlandaise pour le Piano. Par C. 
A. Ehrenfechter. 

This “ brilliant’? fantasia on the favourite Irish 
air is intended for a show piece, and answers its end 
very well. It is worthy the attention of a good 
player, and though there is no lack of jfioriture, the 
air itself is never lost sight of, and the whole piece 
is commendably brief. 





(Weezer, Cork.) 

“Le Souvenir.” Galop de Concert. 
forte. By Ernest J. Winton. 

A brilliant and effective show piece, giving 
evidence of some ability both as composer and 
player in its author. It will take average lady 
pianists some little tirie and trouble to get up, but 
its study will be by no means unprofitable, and 
consolation will be given them by the composer's 
choice of keys—A flat and D flat. 

———— 
[Rupauu & Co.) 

The Professor's Pocket Book, and Daily and Hourly 
Engagement Diary for 1871: Specially adapted 
for the requirements of Musical and other Pro- 
fessors, and published under the immediate 
direction of Mr. Juues Benepror. 

Few musicians have ever got through the immense 
amount of work which Mr. Benedict has been accus- 
tomed to perform with equal satisfaction to himself 
and others. The value of his system must then be 
considerable; and this is proved by the capital yet 
simple arrangement of the Diary before us. Its 
chief claims are on musical men, but it will be found 
most serviceable to every one whose time is valu- 
able, and to whom a careful and systematic employ- 
ment of it is either necessary or desirable. 


For the Piano- 





Musical Directory Annual and Almanack. 1871. 
This useful annual contains besides its usual 
matter, as a speciality a sketch of Beethoven by Mr. 
John Towers, and a list of all his known works 
chronologically arranged by the same gentleman, who 
has taken Thayer and Nottebohm for his authorities, 
We fear that the list of residences of professors is 
hardly correct; ® mere comparison with the Post 
Office Directory might render it much more 80, 


THE LATHE MR. STRIOKLAND. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—Would you kindly give publicity to the fol- 
lowing distressing case in the next impression of the 
Orchestra? The widow of the late James Watson 
Strickland (who died suddenly some time ago, and 
who was well known in the musical profession as a 
harpist,) was left at the time of her husband's de- 
cease totally unprovided for, he having speculated 
greatly in mining shares, &., all of which became 
so much waste paper at his death. She has since 
that time gained a respectable livelihood by doing 
jobs of charing, &c., but lately has been reduced to 
a state of starvation through the scarcity of employ- 
ment at the present time, and illness, She has not 
a bed to lie upon or even a thing to cover her; but 
thanks to the kindness of Mr. F. Ledger, of the Era, 
she has something to eat, for he has very kindly 
given her some assistance, which she needs, poor 
creature, at this inclement season. Will you kindly 
allow me to add that, if any of your readers feel dis- 
posed to assist her, any sum, however small, will be 
most thankfully received by Mrs. T. W. Strickland, 
11, Howley Street, York Road, Lambeth, 8. Trust- 
ing you will kindly insert this in your valuable 
journal, I am, &e., Frepentox Brooxsorr. 


an. 20th, 1 





11, Howley Sate, Fork Bont, Lambeth, 8. 
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NOW READY. 


THE MUSIC 


FROM 


HERVE’S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 
ALADDIN 
SECOND; 


OR, 


A NEW LIGHT ON AN 
OLD LAMP. 


As performed with great success at the 


Gaiety Theatre, 





COMPLETE OPERA, 8vo. (Words and Music) 
Price 5s. 


COMPLETE OPERA, FOR PIANO SOLO, 
Price 4s. 
(NEXT WEEK.) 





DANCE MUSIC. 


s. a. Pe 
Aladdin the Second Quadrilles C.H.R.Marriott 4 0| 4%" Bolena.” All accounts from Florence do 
a not represent the Carnival as promising much in 
Aladdin the Second Waltzes ....Ch. Renault 4 0 the shape of novelty. 
Aladdin the Second Galop ......Ch. Renault 4 0 
Ullmann is expected to give concerts in Vienna 
SONGS. in the month of March, with ten principal artists 
instead of the four who have hitherto characterised 
Tho Dewdrops of love ... seeedenseevcovece 8 0 dao Costetie-Peill eonenete. 
(Sung by Miss Loseby.) 
Thy loving voice (New Béition inalower key) 3 0] yrorcadante’s place at the head of the Naples 
(Sung by Miss Loseby.) Conservatorio will, it is believed, be occupied by 
The Princess Kalipee .....++sese+05 seseee 8 0| Verdi; failing his acceptance of the post, Petrella, a 
(Sung by Miss Tremaine.) well-known composer, is spoken of. 
j he E P ee 
the Coemt bara es peaynade Song) 7.9 The total receipts of the Beethoven Festival in 
(Sung by Mr. Stoyle,) Vienna are now stated at 5000 florins. This sum 
will be devoted to a monument to Beethoven and a 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. foundation fund in favour of composers of talent. 
OGvenAOe coccdevscsercsecotaerscésecésessce 4 0 
Dinh OF OE. cnn atnconssterdunaesaien 4 0| Signor Cortesi’s new opera, ‘La Colpa del Cuore,” 
Chinese Ballet Music and Fascination Waltz 4 | as only been performed six times, owing to the 


Other Arrangements in the press, 


ane 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR COPIES PREB BY I0Sr, 


Per Year « 15s. 6d, 
» * Year ee eo oe «88. 
»» Quarter . 4s, 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards. 

*.* Cuzgvss anv Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kina-staext, Recent-stazet, W 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreetr, W: 
AND 
59, Freer Srreer, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P. (Nottingham.)—We have no facilities for attending ; 
and the commonplace ‘performances have no claim 
either on our purse or space, 








Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ee nee 
It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 21, 1871. 








The Teatro Argentina, Rome, has reopened with 
Cimarosa’s ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto.” 





We hear that Mr. Henry Nicholson, the eminent 
flautist is dangerously ill, suffering from rheumatic 
fever. 





Mercadante has left an uncompleted opera called 
‘‘T’Arfano di Brono.” He had only reached the 
finale of the second act. 





The Pergola has commenced the season with 














closing of the Pagliano Theatre, but the Italian 
musical critics appear to consider it a work of real 
importance. 





A mean Milanese has attempted to sail into favour 
in the wake of Offenbach by writing a ‘‘ Granduca di 
Gerolstein.”” Not having the brains of Offenbach he 
has failed; and even his fellow-townsmen laugh at 





—— 
Mr. Edmund Wheeler, who has for some Months 
past been officiating through the continued indis. 
position of M. Strebelle, has recently been appointey 
organist, &c., at 8. Simon Stocks Priory (the Car. 
melite Church), Kensington. 





On Tuesday evening, the 7th of February, My 
Herbert Walton will give readings and recitations af 
St. James’s Hall from the works of Charles Dickeng 
and other authors, in aid of the funds for the relief 
of the distressed French peasantry, 





“Gil Blas” will be withdrawn from the bills of 
the Princess’s Theatre at the end of next Week in 
consequence of previous engagements entered into 
for the provinces by Mrs. Howard Paul who is 
under a contract to appear in her entertainment, 





Major-General Alexis Theodore Liyoff, chapg 
master to the court of St. Petersburgh is announeeg 
as recently deceased. He is mentioned by Fétig ag 
having, by dint of assiduity, acquired deseryeg 
reputation as a violinist and composer. Ho was 
born in 1799, 





St. Petersburgh is once more mad on the subject 
of Patti. We hear of “ perfection of song,” “ fasej. 
nating action,” ‘fever of all,” and thirty recalls, 
This affectation of enthusiasm for art among the 
cold Northerners is itself barbarous, being displayed 
in order to rebut the suspicion of barbarism. 





Herr Ucko and Frau Mallinger are the chief 
singers at present at the Royal Opera House, 
Berlin. The first is called by the Neue Berliner 
Musikzeitung “‘an uninteresting naturalist ”"—an 
expression calculated to fog English readerg and 
pain Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and Owen. 





Two lectures on National, Characteristic, Des. 
criptive and Imitative Music, have been delivered by 
Mr. Ella at the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus. The theatre was crowded to excess, and 
Mr. Ella is to repeat the second lecture on the 
Condition and Progress of the Musical Drama in 
England, 





An one-act comedy by Ernst Wichert, ‘‘ Das eiserne 
Kreuz" (‘* The Iron Cross,"’) has been very favourably 
received at Leipsic, and is the best of the & propos 
pieces which have been suggested by the patriotic 
movement in Germany. The new three-act comedy 
by Herr Roderick Benedix, ‘‘ Reden muss man,” has 
also been successfully brought out. 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. Joseph 
Surman, formerly the conductor of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s concerts. It occurred on the 
20th inst., after a brief illness. In the early days 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Mr. Surman’s 
services were very valuable, and contributed greatly 
to its success up to the point when he was sue 
ceeded by Sir Michael Costa. All who knew the 
deceased gentleman will regret his loss as they 
respected him during his life. 





At Leipsic the long-expected performance of the 
“« Meistersinger” has been enthusiastically received. 
The house was crowded, the scenery splendid, and 
the musical execution good. The second portion of 
the “Ring der Niebelungen,” by Herr Wagner, 
called ‘ Siegfried,” is promised in Munich for this 
year. The final section, entitled “ Die Gétterdam- 
merung” (“The Twilight of the Gods”) is not yet 
finished. 

The death of Frau Agnes Schebest, the dramatic 
singer, the wife of Herr Dr. Strauss (author of the 
‘Life of Jesus”), is announced. She was born in 
Vienna, on the 15th of February, 1815, and died on 
Christmas Day last. She commenced her operatic 
career as a singer in the chorus at Dresden, rose 
to undertake small parts, and finally became a star 
of the first magnitude in Germany, in the principal 
theatres. Her best characters were considered to 
be Fidelio, Medea, Norma, Romeo, &e., but she had 
a wide repertory, as she undertook also Alic 





* j] maéstro Bernardi,” 


Rosina, Desdemona, &¢, 
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We have to announce the decease of Victoire, the 
second [daughter of the late Mr. Balfe, whom she 
pas outlived only a few months. The deceased 
was an accomplished vocalist, and made her first 
appearance on the lyric stage as Amina in “La 
Sonnambula,” at the Lyceum, May 28, 1857. Her 
marriage with Sir John Crampton took place 
shortly afterwards, but a divorce followed in 1863, 
and by a second marriage Lady Crampton became 
the Duchess de Frias. Her death took place at 
Madrid on Sunday last. 





Another alarming trapeze accident took place at 
the Raglan Music Hall on Monday night. Two 
young men were going through their evolutions on 
the high trapeze, when one of them lost his hold, 
and fell from a height of thirty feet into the 
orchestra. The utmost consternation prevailed in 
tho hall, it being generally supposed that the 
nnfortunate acrobat must have been killed by the 
fall. He was for a time quite insensible, but by the 
use of stimulants he was at length sufficiently re- 
covered to reappear for a moment on the stage. 





We understand that the decision of the magistrate 
in the matter of ‘‘ Superba’’ will have the effect of 
making Mr. Strange convert the Alhambra into a 
regular theatre, and applying for a dramatic license. 
Smoking will be abolished in the house, and other 
necessary alterations made; and -there will be 
opened to right and left of the present Alhambra 
bright and cheerful cafés communicating with the 
theatre, after the plan to be seen abroad. If this 
takes place as at present contemplated, the sole 
result of the theatrical crusade against this music 
hall will be to have made it a more direct rival than 
before. 





Our speculative contemporary The Exchange and 
Mart has undergone a change with the present 
year which should render it more convenient and 
more attractive. (if that be possible) to domestic 
readers. It has slightly reduced its circumference, 
and doubled the number of its pages. ‘To its many 
admirable features it has added some new ones— 
such as a column for lost and found property, and 
diagrams and illustrations on subjects interesting to 
households. The Exchange and Mart is now a 
capital journal, both as a reference and instructor 
and as a stimulator of these transactions loved of 
ladies—bargains. 





Plato declared that musike and gymnastike should 
go hand in hand, and the Society of Arts have at 
least the sanction of the Greek philosopher in 
advocating this combined discipline of ear and body. 
This was the position they took up on Friday in 
urging the subject on that unmusical minister, Mr. 
W. E. Forster. But though Mr. Forster is not 
himself musical, he is far from despising music, 
In what he said in the way of damping expectation, 
there is only too much truth. It is very unlikely, 
we fear, that the English will be brought just yet to 
admit the necessity of an universal scheme of 
musical teaching. As for one of drill, they possibly 
may. 





Mrs. Marie Wilton Bancroft states that she has 
placed in thé booking-office and several entrances to 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre boxes for collecting 
sums, however small, in aid of the fund being 
raised in answer to the appeal from the Bishop of 
Versailles ; and she believes the idea may perhaps 
be acceptable to many fellow managers here or in 
the country, through whose means a valuable amount 
might be subscribed. Mrs. Bancroft pertinently 
adds, ‘many a hard word is often carelessly cast at 
us poor players, and many another gaid against our 
theatres—even the reverend prelate whose earnest 
eloquence must have touched all hearers or readers 
of his sermon on the horrors of this sad war did not 
spare us ; but let us hope at least that uncharitable- 
ness is unknown among us.” 





We wonder what the Lord Chamberlain would say 
toa farce on the Fall of the Temporal Power! We 
should like to witness the holy horror of Mx, Donne, 





as he took the fee for such a notion, and gave in 
exchange his indignant exordium. In heathen lands 
where they have no such sentinel of the state, the | 
like abominations are permitted. At the Teatro | 
delle Muse, in Ancona, a Piedmontese company, the | 
Comica Compagnia Piedmontese, of Signor G. | 
Salussoglia, have been giving in the Piedmontese | 
dialect ‘La Caduta del Poter Temporal, Allusione 


and cultivation of the beautiful. The Corporation 
of the South Kensington Hall are not engaged 
in any speculation; for the Hall is not a matter 
of trade, a company limited, a source of dividend, 
a balance-sheet of profit and loss ; for all persons 
interested in its erection have been bound down 
by the terms of the Charter not to seek for any 


| pecuniary remuneration, but to rest contented 


Politica Contemporanea,” by Luigi Pietracqua. | with the results of Art and Science as their best 
Among the dramatis persone are, Don Temporal, | and only reward. 


Madama Esperia and her daughters, Tota Romanina, 
Tota Emilia, Tota Fiorina, Tota Adriana, Partenope, 
Lombardi, Madama Diplomassia, Monsi Berlingh, 
Monst Danubian, and Monsd Malaga. 





A tardy vindication of Mr. Boucicault’s view as 
to the superiority of American theatres comes to 
hand in the shape of a letter written home by an 
American in London. He finds our theatrical 
system deficient and abominable. He says :—‘‘I 
tried the London theatres, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, neither of which compares favourably with 
our American theatres in beauty of architectural 
effeet, in convenience of arrangements for spec- 
tators, in lighting, or in cleanliness. Only in one 
particnlar are they better—in the convenient access 
to those who come in carriages, under a covered 
way to the very door. If I were to begin to enumerate 
the multitudinous extortions that await you, from 
the time you get your ticket till the time you get 
safe home again—for booking your places, for 
showing you where they are, for a program or 
libretto, for your coat, your umbrella—I do not 
know when I should end. The door-keeper takes 
your ticket which has no coupon for the number of 
your seat, which you may get or may not. The 
entrance fee is high, and the inconveniences and 
manifold extra charges burdensome and annoying. 
Boucicault was engaged a while ago in ventilating 
some of these things in the London papers, and 
commending our American ways and prices to the 
London managers. There is no doubt he was 
right.” 








ALBERT HALL OF ART AND SCIENCE. 





Amongst the latest organisations of society 
for the advance of artistic and scientific acquire- 
ment is the institution of a Body Corporate for 
the erection of the magnificent Hall in South 
Kensington—a building which our readers are by 
this time well familiarised as the “ Royal Albert 
Hall of Arts and Sciences.” 

In mediawval days the foremost of all artistic 
Institutions was that of the Freemasons.” This 
society left no grand Hall specially indicative of 
its skill or profession, and we who live in these 
days, and desire to note the issue of its labours, 
must take the circuit of the cathedrals of this country 
and the many beautiful parish churches spotted 
in our rural districts. Although the architectural 
organisation of the mediwval period has many 
glorious historical monuments in this isle, it is in 
France that we must seek its most precious 
mementos. How many of these have been 
injured, how many destroyed during the present 
war, we know not; but should the Holy Church 
of Our Lady of Paris fall to the ground by bomb 
or shell, we need not say that one of the highest 
sources of art-instruction, of medimval science, 
will pass from the earth, and as a thing altogether 
unreplaceable. What the Institution of ‘‘ master 
builders” did for palaces, courts of justice, guilds, 
castles, and other residences of the great and 
noble in the land, France, Italy, and Germany 
reveal in many a unique and marvellous perfect- 
ness of art; and all these lovely and ever-to-be- 
revered examples of beauty and matchless work 
were consecrated, either to the worship of the 
Deity or to the gratification of the national mind 
tutored to this dedication of art to its highest 
use, 

We have now for the first time in England a 
recognised home for art and science, a dwelling- 
place for artists, an arena in which the art-senses 
of the pation may take delight in the perception 


We have had ere this our Halls of Art and 


| Science; not of course, upon so grand a scale as 


that of South Kensington, but still, homes of art 
that cost large sums of money, designed by artists 
of no mean celebrity, and carried out with much 
of learning and no stinted liberality. Who does 
not recollect the marvellous picture of “ London 
by Daylight’’ in the dome of the Colosseum, 
Regent's Park? That picture cost ten years’ 
labour at the topmost coigne of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Then there was its clever imitation 
by Danton, ‘“ London by Night,” and afterwards 
Danton’s splendid pictorial illustration of the 
Earthquake in Lisbon, with its grand organ 
illustrations. Nor must we forget the celebrated 
“ Hall of Sculpture.” This institution originated 
with celebrated artists and distinguished patrons 
of art; but it never took kindly to the soil, it 
withered away, and was cut down with scarce a 
regret. There followed the Panopticon with its 
glowing synopsis of the great things to be done 
for painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and 
poetry. Here was a grand organ, many extra- 
ordinary specimens of high scientific result, and 
much of that popular presentation of art and 
science which now so marks the career of the 
Polytechnic. But the Panopticon came to grief, 
and whatever good was in it, was found to be 
better demonstrated elsewhere. 

The Crystal Palace, at its origination, was 
‘promised to be the utmost realization of the grand 
ideal. All artistic London was to draw its inspi- 
ration from the oracles of Sydenham, and so 
highly raised was the platform, that not a note of 
music could be heard there, for music was an art 
too humble to be taken into consideration by the 
presiding genius of that Palace of Glass. This 
organisation has been preserved from decay by 
various means, to which we need not specifically 
allude; but its chief outlay has been upon music, 
and this despised art has unquestionably sheltered 
it from the cloud and storm which have over- 
whelmed and swept away its predecessors, 

Every Englishman must wish success to the 
gorgeous Temple of Art and Science, now about 
to be opened at South Kensington. It satisfies 
a want that has been long called for, and the 
question now is, how can this grand Hall be 
turned to good account and end? Is it tobea 
mere focus of display—galvanic efforts of over- 
charged musical power? the refuge for huge 
pictures, too large and of too doubtful a character 
to be received in known classic ground; of 
sculpture such as we may find in St. Pauly 
Cathedral, and occasionally in the aspiring 
ateliers in the neighbourhood of the New Road? If 
the result be this or anything like this, the new 
Corporation must die; for it will be found that 
metropolitan art, and metropolitan artists, can 
very well go on without such help. 

In Professor Ruskin, all the;world knows London 
and Oxford rejoice in one of the greatest of living 
Art Lecturers. The members of the Royal 
Institution in Albemarle Street are at this time 
being delighted and instructed by the Art 
addresses of Professor Channing ; who, like his 
late uncle Dr. Channing, is a sur-charged Theist, or 
Unitarian. Professor Ruskin is of course of amore 
orthodox creed. But both Trinitarian and Unita- 
rian rest the foundation of Art in the demonstration 
of the glory of God. 

Man is the only intellectual and imaginative 
artistic being in existence: and love, and obedience 
in their highest and purest estates are the only true 
fulcra for rightly setting in motion the art-senses, 





The creation of beauty is a law of human 
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life; and without reverence for this law, and 
proper labour to realize it, the world is deprived 
of much of that beauty and loveliness intended 
by “the Master-Artist” to glorify His work, and 
to stamp upon it the expression of His own divine 
and immeasureable attributes. We have seen 
what art in the East has come to on the banks 
of the Euphrates; going still further East we 
trace what Brama and Buddha have done for it 
under the influences of their mythologies. Old 
Egypt was simply a transmigration of Buddic 
art, which travelled in two waysinto Greece, 
and became the sensuous and purely humani- 
tarian delight of the civilised world. From 
the earliest forms of art to its latest 
Pagan development, we may note that nothing 
is found high or true, or good, or lovely, but 
what sprang from the principles of love and rever- 
ence for the pre-eminent right-hand work of 
God himself. The real genius, the veritable 
daimonic spirit of all the foremost artists who 
ever lived, demonstrates this position. Pro- 
fessor Channing rather puts the cart before 
the horse, when he declares that the purest art 
would lead to the best and most righteous life, 
and that genius is simply the transmitted spirit 
of ‘‘the Great Artist.” But no one can doubt 
that great art isa great lesson for life, whether 
with the individual or the nation; and that great 
art in public worship and in social life, must tend 
to raising the dignity of the individual being, 
and the temper and manner of the general com- 
munity. 

Now, in what way is the study of art to be 
pursued in this Great Hall at South Kensington, 
which has been erected at an outlay of little short 
of a quarter of a million of money? Is art to be 
developed agreeably to the true principles of 
human nature, as defined by Professor Ruskin 
and Channing ; or is it to be carried on by mere 
matters of association, popular taste, and the 
influence of fashion? Is the national taste at 
South Kensington to conform and direct art, or is 
art to arrest and educate the national taste ? 

We will not enter upon the consideration of the 
affinities existing between musical sounds and 
mental affections; between musical compositions 
expressive of the passions in man glorifying the 
Deity, and those emanating from a degraded and 
evil state of the heart; we altogether discard the 
ordinary low and contemptible definition of music 
—that it is an ‘art intended to raise agreeable 
passions in the human breast’—an aphorism 
which could only have arisen from philosophical 
writers who had utterly ignored the true founda- 
tions of all art. 

In the Great Hall at South Kensington we find 
an arena capable of holding one thousand people, 
an awphitheatre capable of containing fourteen 
hundred, tiers of boxes enclosing eleven-hundred 
a balcony displaying two thousand five-hundred’ 
anda gallery giving admission to two thousand’ 
There will be standing room for probably double 
the aggregate of these numbers, and if we include 
singers, musicians, and orchestral players, no 
doubt there will be upwards of twenty thousand 
persons gathered together at any extraordinary 
and popular musical exhibition. The Society of 
Arts have announced their Grand Concerts in this 
Hall; and the Handel Festival is to forsake 
Sydenham and settle down at South Kensington. 
But Grand Concerts and Handel Festivals on a 
large and unprecedented scale may be termed so 
many galvanic exhibitions of national strength 
in music, which can only be represented at 
stated and rare distances of time. They 
are no doubt means of musical education, and 
highly to be prized in their way; but they cannot 
keep up this grand Hall, nor be useful as a 
continued stream of instruction to our native 
musicians. The mediwval Freemason erected his 
grand artistic work for the daily worship of the 
Deity ; and day by day were seen within its walls 
the gold and the silver, the raiments of white, 
red, and blue; and day by day were heard the 
sweetest and most solemn strains that musical 





wit could then devise. All art-seminaries in 
music, all art-results in operatic display, and 
every other art-direction in music, founded merely 
for the pleasure of man without reference to the 
origin of art, fade away and disappear. Where is 
music now in Paris? and where now is the 
Lutheran Hymn? and where was heard the 
solemn stream of harmony which assisted the 
other day at the inauguration of the new Emperor 
of Germany? The art music of Paris is over and 
gone, for the great Academy for Music in that 
unhappy city was founded without any reference 
to the true end of music, or the real object of 
art. And if no greater care for the end and object 
of music be taken at South Kensington than has 
been taken at Paris, the result will be the same. 
We may have an English Auber, but no English 
Bach ; an English Offenbach, but no English 
Handel; and the lesson taught in the life of 
Mendelssohn will prove of no avail. The other 
day it was announced in the public prints that 
one of our bishops had given his sanction to the 
use of stringed instruments in the public 
worship of parish churches. The paragraph 
caught the eye of the good bishop, and he 
was incontinently thrown into a paroxysm of 
terror. He instantly wrote to the public prints 
disavowing the statement, and added that 
nothing could be more foreign to his thoughts or 
abhorrent to his feelings than the notion of the 
use of instruments even of so short a compass as 
‘ten strings” in connection with the Psalms of 
David. After this, no one will care to deny that 
there are certain high dignitaries in the National 
Church who need much instruction in music and 
some education as to the contents of the Holy 
Bible. In this desirable result the new Music 
Hall at South Kensington may be usefully en- 
gaged. 

It is notorious there can be no high musi- 
cal service in any Cathedral in England. It 
is undeniable that there is no such service in any 
parish church in England, and there may be 
reasons why this should be the case. It is mani- 
fest that the public mind is running in this direc- 
tion, for there are now open large places of an 
unconsecrated character wherein on Sundays con- 
gregations assemble to hear orations and lectures, 
and to take part in the execution of high-art 
music reinforced by well-appointed orchestras. 
Now what is to be done with the South Kensing- 
ton Hall of Art and Science on the Sunday? Are 
we to delight ourselves with musical art within its 
walls six days in the week, and then shut it up in 
solemn silence on the seventh? Depend upon 
it, if this be done, the Corporation will 
come to confusion, and the scheme end in failure 
and ruin. By Lord Shaftesbury’s Act the 
building can be licensed for public worship 
without asking the consent of any diocesan ; and 
here may be heard “the stringed instruments” 
without fear of the unscriptural let and hindrance 
of episcopalian power. The Hall is perhaps the 
only place in all England where justice can be 
done to music on a Sunday, and the great com- 
posers such as Bach and Handel taken out, as it 
were, of prison, and given their liberty to enter 
once more “into the Courts of the House of the 
Lord’? and pour out their hearts in songs of 
praise and thanksgiving. 





25TH GEO. II. CAP. 36, 





Certainly the most admirable feature of the 
intermittent disputes between Theatre-managers and 
Music-hall proprietors, is the moral and philosophi- 
cal attitude of the former. In each prosecuion, 
they take an elevated stand. They do not, your 
worship, or my lud, take out this summons, or bring 
this case, out of any personal feeling against the 
defendant—out of any rivalry towards him, or 
jealousy of his business. Nothing of the kind. 
They are actuated by purely pacific motives. They 
simply wish to settle this vexed question of what is 
a stage-play. to settle it once for all and so put an 





Se 
way of settling it is to smash the defendant. Whey 
your enemy is annihilated, there is no obstacle jn 
the way of perfect peace. Therefore, your worshj 
or my lud, we ask you to smite the defendant hip 
and thigh—not to benefit us or to gratify our trad, 
envy and jealousy—oh dear no !—but purely in th, 
interest of’peace and in order to define the statute of 
the realm, 


Unfortunately this philosophic and scientigy 
method of conducting warfare does not achieve satis. 
factory results. True the Society of Associated 
Theatrical Managers hunts down the Music-hall 
proprietors with a persistency which in a leg 
abstract pursuit than law would approach vindictiyg. 
ness. True we have in each case the same lofty 
disclaimer: “This action is not brought to gain 
money, but to have the question settled.” But 
somehow, despite the zeal of the Society, and the 
loftiness of the principle enounced, the question 
never is settled. No legal authority knows what js 
and what is not a stage-play; none knows how far g 
Music-hall manager may go and where he ought to 
stop. Mr. Tyrwhitt gives a decision; and the 
Quarter Sessions over-rule it; whereupon Mr, 
Tyrwhitt grows cunning by experience, and will give 
no more decisions. Mr. Knox, bolder than his 
snubbed colleague, decides that a musical cantata ig 
a dramatic performance ; and now & common jury in 
the Bail Court rule that a ballet divertissement is 
not a dramatic performance nor yet a dancing 
performance! In Mr. Strange’s house one 
cannot (not having a dancing license, nor 
being licensed by the Chamberlain) suffer the 
singing of airs from Meyerbeer and Gounod by 
young men and women in costume and in front of 
scenery. But in Mr. Nugent’s house (not having a 
dancing license nor being licensed by the Chamber. 
Tain) one may permit motions of the body to music, 
by young men and women in costume and in front 
of scenery. This is not a stage-play, nor is it 
dancing. Also, when a comic singer does a cellar. 
flap at the end of each verse of ‘ Jim Crow,” that is 
not dancing. It is simply an illustration Ancillary 
to the music. We like Ancillary. Ancillary tickled 
the jury and saved the defendant’s case. It was so 
nice in answer to the question, ‘‘ Gentlemen of the 
jury, do you find that the dancing is Ancillary to the 
music or do you not?” to be able to say, ‘* We find 
it Ancillary.” Verdict for the defendant. 


This case—which is by no means settled here, 
but has the points of law reserved—is another 
instance of the miserably unsatisfactory state of the 
law with regard to the right of performance. There 
is no such thing as a precedent init, One man 
may, so to speak, steal a horse in the Commercial 
Road, while another may not look over the hedge in 
Leicester Square. The continued prosecutions of 
the managers, far from settling the quarrel or secur- 
ing respect for the law, only embitter the first and 
bring the second into more flagrant opposition with 
the spirit of the time. Let any one consider the 
day which this obsolete 25th Geo. II. cap 36 was 
intended to regulate. It was passed in 1752. 
Not only were music halls undreamt of, but 
the circumstances which make music halls possible 
did not exist. Where was the gas which forms the 
first allurement of these places? ‘Where the lines 
of railroad which draw suburbs to centre or carry 
centre to suburbs, as the case may be, and so bring 
shifting audiences? Nay, suburbs did not then 
exist as we now understand them. Shoe Lane was 
a habitable quarter; Fleet Street a fashionable 
promenade ; St, Martin’s Church was really “ in the 
fields; Oxford Street a waste of iniquity; the 
Thames Embankment a fortress of ruffianism and 
outlawry openly defiant of restraint; and on the 
boundaries of our present Bayswater stood the 
gallows. There were no pavements and no police; 
in the outskirts lurked the highwayman, in the 
streets the Mohawks roystered, and Leicester 
Square itself was frequently enlivened by a duel 
after some drunken dispute in a coffee-house. 
The Scotch Rebellion had just been put down, 
party spirit ran very high, quarrels were fre- 
quent, and every gentleman wore a sword. In 
a state of society so loosened, or at all events subject 





end to all future disputes. Obviously the readiest 


for safety to the light of day, legal restrictions were 
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a 
doubtless of more value than they are now-a-days 
when London is as safe by night as by daytime, 
when crowds are orderly, and when the force which 
Law has at its command is energetic and strong. 
In the middle of last century, with Jacobitism rife 
and social disorderliness tolerated, one can under- 
stand the wisdom of placing under strict magisterial 
surveillance houses of entertainment, in poking 
alleys and avenues, lighted with guttering candles, 
and crowded with a riotous crew. Stage plays 
might then be obscene or treasonable; and it was 
advisable to give the justices the right of shutting 
up these places in caso of too strong a departure 
from propriety by the owners or the audience. But 
it cannot be argued that such an Act is applicable to 
this day. The entire tone of society has altered, 
changing with the new discoveries of science and the 
spread of education. As great as the difference 
between Oxford-street paved and lighted and St. 
Giles’s of last century is the distinction between a 
music hall of the present day and a dancing house of 
1752. It is absurd of the legislature not to recognise 
this, and to throw off the restrictions whose opera- 
tion is to keep the music halls vulgar. Remove the 
pan, and let them emancipate themselves. If after 
that they sin against morality, surely there are 
statutes to bring them into subjection, even if public 
opinion will not do so. What keeps our daily 
press pure? Suppose one daily newspaper were 
suddenly to lose its mental balance and run a muck 
at all decency and propriety, would not that erring 
journal soon be brought up sharp? Yet there is no 
magistrate’s license, no Chamberlain’s sanction for 
newspapers, no solemn jury sitting to decide, What 
isa leading article. We do not hear of an Associa- 
tion of Chambers’s Jowmal, All the Year Round, and 
Good Words trying to stop the Family Herald or 
Bow Bells, ** just to settle the question.’’ Nor do 
we see the Times and Saturday Review persistently 
worrying the magistrates to interdict Lloyds’ 
Weekly News. Yet this folly might be witnessed if 
we had restrictive laws against, and monopolies in 
favour of, publications; if we had it laid down that 
one class of journal might print an article but not 
astory, and that another might publish verse but 
not prose. Luckily in the world of printed litera- 
ture such distinctions do not exist, and interference 
has ceased: the consequence being that things have 
adjusted themselves, and there is room enough 
found in the world for all. We are fain to hope 
that for dramatic literature likewise the same 
liberty is dawning. 





“NOT A DRUM WAS HEARD.” 

A correspondent who writes under initials to the 
Atheneum calls in question the accuracy of Wolf's 
well-known poem on the burial of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna. Historically, he maintains, it is 
inaccurate from beginning to end; and in proof of 
this he quotes James Moore’s “‘ History of the Cam- 
paign,” and the contemporary accounts of Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Oolonel Anderson. The following 
are the passages which are stigmatised as contrary 
to fact. 

The first stanza, ‘Not a drum was heard,” &., 
is probably correct. There is, however, no evidence; 
there is no mention of the presence or absence of 
soldiers and military honours. The first line of the 
second stanza, “* We buried him darkly at dead of 
night,” is totally incorrect. The circumstance 
which immediately determined the time of the 
funeral occurred shortly before eight o'clock. The 
decision was to be made, the minister of religion 
was to be invited, necessary arrangements were to 
be made at the side of the grave, and the body was 
to be brought out. It was, undoubtedly, past eight 
O'clock, on the morning of January 17, when the 
funeral took place, The sun had risen at twenty-five 
minutes past seven, The funeral, therefore, oc- 
curred in broad daylight. The second line, “ The 
sods with our bayonets turning,” is sheer nonsense; 
and it is gratuitous nonsense ; an untouched town 
like Corunna and an untouched fortress like its 
citadel always abound with pickaxes and spades. 
The third line, “ By the struggling moonbeam’s 








misty light,” is a poetical flourish. The moon was 
one day old, and was inyisible during the night of 
January 16. The military historians advert 
pointedly to the darkness of the night. The 
fourth line is true (in regard to the digging of 
the grave). 

The first line of the fourth stanza asserts, ‘‘ Few 
and short were the prayers we said.” The whole 
Funeral Service of the English Liturgy was read 
by the chaplain, with the solemnities usual in 
England. The last stanza but one states, ‘* But 
half our heavy task was done when the clock told 
the hour of retiring.” The impression which these 
lines are intended to convey, as to the imperfection 
of the grave-digging and the funeral, is totally 
incorrect. It is evident that at the time when the 
defeat of the French at every point was announced 
(which was before dark, or before six o’clock ‘on 
the evening of January 16,) Sir John Moore's 
death was near. The discussion as to the place of 
his burial seems to have taken place very soon 
after he expired. It is probable, therefore, that 
the men were employed to dig the grave by eight 
o’clock—at any rate, long before midnight. The 
work proceeded uninterruptedly till nearly eight 
on the morning of January 17; it was executed by 
willing men, under the eye of officers who adored 
the late General; and the soil in which they worked 
was not the natural hard earth, but the made- 
ground of an artificial rampart. It is probable, 
therefore, that the graye was very deep. In a work 
like digging a grave, of somewhat indefinite cha- 
racter, a determining cause is sometimes wanted 
to decide the time of leaving off; and the stray 
cannon-shots of the French afforded such a decision ; 
but there is no appearance of hurry, I have already 
alluded to the deliberate and solemn character 
of the religious service, The British troops held 
undisturbed possession of the town till the morn- 
ing or middle of January 18, or between twenty 
and thirty hours after the actual funeral: and 
there would not have been the smallest difficulty 
in carrying the body for interment in England; 
but it was deemed an imperative duty to follow out 
Sir John Moore’s known wishes as nearly as 
‘possible, 
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BEETHOVEN'S SELF-COMPLACENCY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—The following letter, written by Beethoven 
to a friend, is interesting as giving an idea of the 
value he put on himself as a genius. As it may be 
new to a number of your readers, I send it to you 
for insertion in the Orchestra, should you find space 
for it.—Yours, &c., C, A. ExpenrecutTer, 

Dundee, Jan. 15, 1871, 


** Toeplitz, Aoft, 1812. 
“Chére et bonne Bettine,—Les rois et les princes 
peuvent faire des conseillers intimes, mais ils ne 
créent pas des hommes de génie, et quand il s’en 
presente deux comme Goethe et moi, ils doivent les 
respecter. Les grands seigneurs doivent savoir ce 
que yaut un grand homme, Nous avons rencontré 
hier la famille impériale. J’ai ri en yoyant toute 
cette procession defiler devant Goethe. était sur 
le cdte, chapeau bas, profondement incliné. Moi, 
j’ai conforeé mon chapeau sur ma téte, boutonné 
ma redingote et traversé cette foule épaisse les bras 
croisés. La famille impériale m’a salué la pre- 

mitre. J’ai vertement tancé Goethe. 
** Votre fidéle ami et sourd frare, 
‘* BEETHOVEN,” 





ANOTHER PARALLEL. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—The unarimity of our art guides is some- 
thing extraordinary in this country. Surely there 
must be in it something more than the coincidence 
of judgment natural to great minds: there must be 
some magnetic affinity as well. For example, I 
imagine the musical critics of the Daily Telegraph 
and the Standard resemble the Siamese Twins. 
What affects the one equally affects the other—ouly 
in the opposite direction, Take their respective 
opinions on ‘' Crispino e la Comare.” 


‘*The managers could 
hardly have anticipated 
acceptance for music 
rarely original, always 
flimsy, and sometimes 
vulgar without the verve 
which can make vulgarity 
endurable. . . . Artistic 
feebleness. . . . Trio in 
third act a fluke.... 
Listless audience. . . . 
With an Annetta who, 
although she sings ac- 
ceptably, makes nothing 
distinctive of the part, 
and a Crispino who strives 
hard only to produce an 


** Unequivocal success. 
Ricci’s music, though 
light, tuneful, and florid, 
by no means soars to the 
highest flights of lyrical 
excellence, but it is well 
adapted for vocal expres- 
sion, especially in the 
department of buffa sing- 
ing, whilst the instru- 
mentation is clever, effec- 
tive, and never noisy or 
obtrusive. Had the com- 

oser measured the pecu- 
iar capacities of the 
Lyceum troupe, he could 
scarcely have fitted them 





inadequate result, the more successfully, each 

Italian brothers’ opera réle assuming a complete- 

must chiefly depend at ness in the present in- 

the Lyceum on themen’s stance that sent the 

trio."—Daily J'elegraph, representation forward 
on the tides of inevitable 
success. The story is 
amusing and lucid... . 
The real success of this 
agreeable opera depends 
upon the impersonations 
of Crispin and Annetta, 
both of which characters 
were excellently well sus- 
tained by Malle. Columbo 
(Annetta) and Signor Ris- 
tori, the Crispin of the 
piece... . All the per- 
formers received their 
full meed of praise from 
the assembled audience, 
who seemed thoroughly 
to enjoy the production 
of Ricci’s popular and 
agreeable music,”— 
Standard, 


Now of course the result will decide which is the 
right view. If the Telegraph’s judgment is good, we 
may expect to see the opera quietly withdrawn after 
three or four representations. But if it is an 
“unequivocal success,” an ‘inevitable success,” 
‘‘ popular and agreeable music,”’ and so on, it ought 
to run for months—run like the “ Rose of Castille,” 
or ‘* Maritana,’’ or (to come down lower) the “ Grande 
Duchesse.” Otherwise what is the value to be at- 
tached to a success which is ‘ unequiyocal.’’—Yours 
truly, VEDREMO, 


IDEALITY IN MUSIC. 





In an article on Ideality in Art, contributed by 
‘Walter Maynard” to a provincial contemporary, 
the following remarks occur on Ideality in Music 
We quote them as containing some subtlety and, 
much truth :— 


“ While considering this question of ideality in 
art, I have often asked myself whether in music 
the quality be not rather attributable to external 
influences than to an intrinsic property of sound 
itself; whether, in short, it be not adventitious 
rather than inherent, Of course, to some extent, 
all music is ideal—that is to say, it is an expres- 
sion of certain mental emotions which find no 
other means of utterance. So far, the art 
sesses ideality in a larger degree than either 
painting or eeny But what as to the effect it 
produces? Will not the gayest music sometimes 
make you sad, and the most erudite compositions, 
by familiarity, become common-place ? 

‘*In these cases, the quality assuredly loses its 
power so far as you are concerned, but that need 
not be accepted as evidence of its extinction in- 
trinsically. Its influence may be lessened, but I 
believe the attribute itself to be always present. 
Not that ideality in music is always identical in 
degree; on the contrary, it varies in every com- 
position that was ever written. It may be said to 
ebb and flow, although not with similar regularity, 
as the rising and falling tide. It is lowest in 
those works in which the sounds of nature are 
slavishly imitated, and is nlghest when suggestive 
and when it excites the intellectuality of listeners 
by what some call its abstruseness. In both 
emotional and intellectual music the quality of 
ideality exists, although, as I have just said, its 
influence may in some instances wear off. Of the 
former, ma music is perhaps the most effec- 
tive—a military band possessing wonderful power 
in exciting the imagination of a multitude—no 


matter what composition it performs. A 
meartet ey Bacttoven has the same power in a 
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higher degree over an audience sufficiently well 
educated to understand it. It has been remarked 
that the imitation of material sounds is the bane 
of musical composition; and such is unquestion- 
ably the case if ideality be taken as the standard 
of excellence in the art of music. Imitation of 
the cries .of animals, the sound of cannon, the 
twittering of birds, or other noises, cannot arouse 
any very elevated sentiments in the minds of 
listeners, however it may call forth the admira- 
tion of the vulgar. ‘To put the matter more prac- 
tically, there is really no more sense in making an 
instrument, or a number of instruments, imitate 
such sounds, than there is in calling on the human 
voice to do so; and what can be more humiliating 
to the art and the individual concerned when this 
is done? Singers, in common with instrumen- 
taliste and composers, must beware of the quality 
of ideality they display in their performances, the 
effect of which depends more upon the intelligence 
of the singer than aught else. Ideality in singing 
is, indeed, very nearly synonymous with intellec- 
tuality ; for the most careless observer must at 
once see how important an element is the latter 
in an accomplishment, the chief aim of which is 
to express the most passionate sentiments with 
appropriate feeling. Modern music serves its 
greatest and moat fitting purpose in devotional 
service. Under no other circumstances are its 
highest attributes more fully developed. But 
although it was, as the historian tells us, born in 
a monk's cell, it has not yet been allowed to pro- 
mote the ideality of religious worship to the ex- 
tent of which it is capable. No sect with which I 
am acquainted has yet completely availed itself of 
the elevating power of the divine art. I will not 
specify any particular forms of worship in which 
music is made an especial feature, but in which, 
nevertheless, its most important characteristics 
are altogether neglected or neutralised by out- 
ward show or monotonous drone; yet I cannot 
refrain from expressing my conviction that at 
some future time, not very far distant, melody 
and harmony will become the chief, and perhaps 
the only recognised, means of worshipping the 
source from whence they spring.” 





THE ORIGINALITY OF “DORA'S 
DEVICE.” 





Mr. J. Templeton Lucas, dating from Hope Villas, 
Merton Road, Wimbledon, writes thus to the 
Erai— 

Some time ago I sent a comedy entitled “ Angelita” 
to the Royalty Theatre, and after the lapse of a few 
weeks I received a letter from the management, 
stating that the piece had been read, and was liked, 
but that it could not be produced because the female 
characters were too strong to suit their present 
company. Last Saturday evening I visited the 
theatre in question, to witness the performance of 
“* Dora's Device,” and found that I had become the 
victim of that remorseless Evil Genius who governs 
coincidence of thought, for, in ‘ Angelita,” the 
heroine is a governess, a high-minded young lady, 
who is persecuted by the mother of her pupils—and, 
alas! that is also the case in “ Dora’s Device.” In 
“ Angelita” one of the characters is called Miss 
Markham, and one is so named in ** Dora’s Device.” 
Again, in “ Angelita,” there is a character who has 
a habit of thinking aloud, and there is one with a 
similar propensity in ‘ Dora’s Device.” In 
** Angelita”’ there is.a humorous dialogue written to 
a water-colour drawing, and so there is in “ Dora's 
Device.” In “ Angelita” there is a match-making 
mother, who wishes her daughter to discard her 
lover for a more wealthy suitor, and a mother 
similarly disposed appears in ‘‘Dora’s Device.” Lastly, 
in ‘ Angelita,” there is an elderly gentleman who is 
friendly to the governess, and in the last scene he 
does some good business by kissing her. In 
“ Dora’s Device’ there is a friendly elderly 
gentleman, who does good business by receiving a 
kiss from the governess. As my piece was written 
four months ago, and I had neither seen nor heard 
of “ Dora's Device" till Saturday last, I am unable 
to explain the above curious coincidences—perhaps 
somebody else can. 


One side of a story is always good until the 
other is told, and we await the explanation 
or denial of Mr. Reece or of Miss Hodson, 
before pronouncing on this complaint. But be the 


explanation what it may, this is not the first time 
thegrievance has been raised that MSS. sent in 
to theatres by “ outsiders” have been handed over 
to regular authors, touched up, improved, and 
ultimately brought out as the work of the latter. 


theatres, but the trick is at least far from unknown, 
as many an obscure aspirant to authorship, 
defrauded of the credit of his idea, could testify. 








MUSIC AND DRILL IN GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS. 





Two deputations from the Society of Arts 
waited on Friday upon the Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, to submit considerations for the adoption 
of a system of drill and musical instruction in 
Government schools. The deputation consisted 
of Lord Henry G. Lennox, M.P., the Right Hon. 
Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., Lord Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Sir John Harrington, Mr. E. C, 
Tufnell, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Captain Tyler 
Captain Phipps, Rev. Canon Cromwell, Hon- 
Seymour Egerton, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. W. S- 
Fitzwilliam, Mr. J. F. Puttick, Captain E. F. Da 
Cane, and Mr. P. Le Neve Foster. Sir James 
Lindsay attended from the War-office, but took 
no part in the proceedings. The subject of drill 
was first brought forward, Lord Lennox intro- 
ducing the question. Mr. Puttick referred to the 
immense benefits which the'teaching of singing 
had conferred in all schools instituted for the 
voluutary teaching of poor children. Several 
other members of the deputation having expressed 
their views, Mr. Forster said he would be very 
glad indeed to have met the deputation upon both 
the subjects which had been the topic of conversa- 
tion. The question was hardly whether the 
teaching of these things was good, but what they 
should do in enforcing their being learnt; as they 
must draw a line between enforcing them and 
giving facilities for their being taught. There 
was, to begin with, a great difference between the 
manner in which the question would be received. 
Drill was scarcely a matter upon which there 
would be a difference of opinion—but it was not 
so with music. They were ina similar position 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer when he had 
no surplus, and a great many people wanted taxes 
taken off. In the primary schools there was 
scarcely any surplus of time after devoting a 
portion to reading, writing, and ciphering. He 
did not mean to say these subjects were better 
learnt, if combined with others; but the giving of 
facility for them was quite different. He had no 
objection to state that they were considering how 
far it would be possible to give facilities, or to 
enable drill to be practised in the schools. He 
did not think that in this they could run much in 
advance of public opinion, and he did not think it 
would be very wise torely much on the purely 
military aspect of the question. The advantages 
which would accrue in other respects ought not to 
be lost sight of, or treated lightly. He had never 
been taught music, and he much regretted it, or 
possibly he would have had more harmony in his 
soul. There, again, a serious difficulty arose. A 
very influential deputation had waited upon them 
to urge the teaching of science in schools, and 
possibly others would want drawing taught; but 
then they had no surplus of time at present with 
which to deal with these subjects. He would be 
glad to have any practical suggestion on the 
question of music; there was no discussion upon 
the mode of drill, but there was with regard to 
music, 80 that as soon as any program was drawn 
up it would be sure to meet with opposition from 
those who adopted some other system. However, 
they would be glad to have any practical suggestion 
made to them, and he thanked the deputation for 
waiting upon him. 





THE BEETHOVEN CENTENARY IN 
FRANEFORT. 





Despite the clouds of battle which drifting 
eastward, trouble the art-life of Germany, some 
effort to honour Beethoven’s centenary was made 
in Frankfort. The war seems to have put an end 
to any arrangements that have been proposed 





We will not say this is a common practice in London 





—— 
Se 


this, would doubtless have been given in honovy 
of the hundredth anniversary of the great 
master’s birthday. 
organization did here, in its own way, obserys 
the day, or come as near to it as practicable, 
The first concert in order of date was that of the 
Riihl’scher Gesang-Verein. 
Association, numbering somewhere about forty 
voices in each part, the orchestra being the 

and very excellent orchestra of the theatre. Ths 
performance was preluded by a Prologue, spoken 
by Herr Zademack, the principal tragedian of the 
theatre, which was finely delivered, and receiveg 
with much applause by the audience. The plat. 
form was decorated by flowers, and the master’, 
bust crowned with a golden wreath was placed in 


However, every musical 


This is a Choral 


front. This was the program: Overture to 
“Coriolan;’’ “An die ferne Geliebte,” Lieder. 
kreis, gesungen von Herrn H. Vogl; Missa in 
C-dur.” The overture was finely given by thy 
orchestra. The songs “An die ferne Geliebte,” 
were most exquisitely sung by Vogl, a royal court 
opera singer from Munich. His voice is ay 
admirable tenor, and the feeling and expression 
with which he gave the songs were beyond all 
praise; he also gave the tenor s2los in the Mass 
which followed, and made the second part of the 
concert. The other solo parts were by Friulein 
Louise Thomas, and Frl. Oppenheimer. 
Next in order, on the 16th, came the Museums, 
Concert in the same place, with the following 
program : 
Overture, op. 124, in C-dur. 
Concert fiir violine, op. 61, by Herr Concertmeister Hugo 

Heermann. 
Kyrie, Sanctus and Benedictus aus der Missa Solemnis, 

op. 128. 
Fantasie tiir P F,, Chor. und orch. op. 80. 

Pianoforte, Herr Capellmeister Martin Wallenstein, 
Symphonie in C-moll, No. 5, op. 67. 

This program was well performed, specially in 
the choral parts. The Cecilien-Verein, who gave 
the choral Fantasia, sang as if each individual 
felt competent to do the whole of it; nobody 
hesitated or feared to attack the most difficult 
intervals of this by no means easy mnsic. The 
solos were given by the same persons who sang 
with the other society. 
On the 17th, ‘‘ Fidelio” was given at the 
theatre, which was crowded, as were all the 
concerts, many being turned away from the doors. 
The opera was admirably given, and one can 
never tire of this glorious music.  Florestan 
Colomann Schmidt; lLeonore, Fabbri; Rocco, 
Dettmer; Marcellina, Labitzki. These all entered 
into their work with the enthusiasm to be 
expected from German singers on such an occa. 
sion, and though none of them were great singers, 
all were so thoroughly possessed by the spirit of 
the time, that the performance was one of much 
interest. The care with which these German 
singere enter into the mere business of the stage, 
in addition to the conscientious fidelity with 
which they render the music, is in striking 
contrast to the nonchalance that marks the per- 
formances of the Italian vocalists. They never 
forget that they are acting as well as singing, and 
though the appointments of the stage are old and 
the scenery shabby, no detail is overlooked in the 
action of the performers. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
MOSCHELES’ CELEBRATED 
“REGOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND.” 
Fantasia on the 
“QROVES OF BLARNEY,” “GARRY OWEN,” 
AND 
“ST, PATRICK'S DAY.” 
Paraphrased and Arranged by 
J. RUMMEL. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





for any festivals on a great scale, such as, but for 


201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 





28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in, 


£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 ls. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 


more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, nl 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,” The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which 80 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


/ 


Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 
#12. 
In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; with Knee 
Action; 5 Octaves. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three Years System: 

£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
| 199 & 201, BEGHNT STREET, W: 
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CRAMER &CO.'S 
HARMONIUMS. 





MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No, 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23, 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 





Expression. 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté, 
Sourdine. Tremolo, 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion, Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine, Tremolo. 
Forté. Forté. 

No. 3, 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48, 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté, Forté. 


*," The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of ita 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Simpte and with Percusston. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, haye rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 
Accornpina To Number or Srors anp §S1zu. 


Price Lists forwarded free on application. 





MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tux invention of the ‘‘ Dousie Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forté Exrressiy” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or ther. The ‘Harrpx Eourennz” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, _ 


MNHE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 


GERALD, M.A 1 vol. Svo. 


EASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 











LLOYD. lvol. 8vo. 
yet LEAVES of SCIENCE and 
% FOLK-LORE. By J. SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 


8vo. 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT in 


MANY. 


GER- 
By the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 
8vo. 


BE 3YOND THESE VOICES: By the 


EARL OF DESARY. 8 vols. 


JHE FLORENTINES: A Story of 
anh ™ a _ in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 


OUGHT WITH A PRICE. 


By the Author of “ Golden m Pippin.” 1 vol. 








A Novel. 


ADY WEDDERBURN'S WISH. By 


JAMES GRANT. 8 vols. 


OBERT LYNNE. _ 
MARY BRIDGMAN, 2 vols. 
PRIVATE INQUIRY. By CHARLES 
H. ROSS. 8 vols. 
rs LY TRUE. 
CASHEL HOEY. 8 vols. Anns oe. Sie Am 
~RIGHTED WRONG. By EDMUND 
YATES. 8 vols. 


mur . INQUISITOR. 


GILBERT. 8 vols. 


7 IERNACRE GRANGE : 


LANGFORD CECLL. 8 vols. 





A Novel. By 





A Novel. By Mrs. 





By WILLIAM 








a Novel. By 





ROUGHT TO BOOK. By HENRY 


SPICER, 2 vols. 














osc: with BRIARS: a Story of 


to-day. 1 vol 





INSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 








Price 1s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tuer Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp an Istnopvctory Essay on THe Riss anv Progress oF 
tus Rounp, Catcn, axp Canon ; 


Aso Biooraruicat Notices OF THE ComPosERs, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, ULUL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of = ety of ——— Scotland ; 
Musical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recewr Street, W. 





RENDANO, A. 

ee 8. a. 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau ee 80 
Latira (Magurka) «. 4+. Pm wo 8 © 
Napolitaine (Valse de salon) « $0 b0eddboves 8 0 
a. cbvovecscstsecscnscs & OG 
Fantasie- V alse .. 060s 40 

These anpetien re  eaneenge effective, 


a 
pen Ry in le, as ae pleasing, 
@ no inordinate 


Craman & Co. Limited, we * Regent-street, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 








8. d. 
Cod liver ofl. H. 8. Leigh «... ete ee teeere ee eeeeee 3 0 
The Slory of a Nanghty Ite Boy. Ditto . ssocee OO 
Uncle John. Ditto . eecccees wrccesccocceses OB @ 
The Cats. Howard Pacl.. obese Wed Cddebreeteedcccese B O 
The Fancy Bazaar, . W. Hunt 00 00 09 00 0 08 on £0 


Caascan & OF, Kinsited, 205, Rogeut-stavet, W. 


THE OROHESTRA. 
RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG = SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Koclestastieal Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. od. 

BTABA Et MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 

the Mother, is. ; by post, 1s. 24 

nv APPROPR 








TATE to the, — ye hon 

2s. 

cloth, Ey peat 1s. 1 sd cote, 645 by post, 7d. 

THE HHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLATX, 
o the ayaniy COUNTRY, On Toned ¢ Pepe, So ; 
Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, ety reser on the JOYS and 
GLORIES ADISE, 1s, 6d ; by post, 18. 7d. 


THE ae of a EASTERN CHURCH. 
i 
NOTES, ROCLESIOLOGIOAT, and PIOTU- 


RES on Dalmatia, Croatia, wy and Styria ; with a 
Visit to eaheneere. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 
TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of "Twelve beautiful 
8, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES wy Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, CHRYSOSTOM, 
~~ "BASIL New and Second Raition. 6s.; by post, 
8. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s8.; by 


post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s, ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. EB. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

a ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

t Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

e Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
. os of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by — A C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Fach 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and IavinGisM. 
Vol II. On AnaBartisM, the Inpgrpanpents, and the Quakzns, 
Vol, It. On Maruopisw and SwEDENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On pe 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of & Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, a by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA OLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90.”"—British Magazine. 7%.; by 


, 78. 6d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
——— Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by post, 


INCENSE, eqrecatie to Scripture and Antiquity. 


OBWALD) the. Ye ¢ YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 














J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Haton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 
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AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstRUCTION GRATIS. 
Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work sent poat free, 


BRIGHTON. 


—_——— 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 





Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 


Our & C©O., are appointed sole Agents in 

Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, Ww. 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Wewe A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
C. Levey. Words by H. L. F, pu Tennsavx. 








Psion. Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 
H. L. F. pv Tenrgavux. Price 2s. 


ee ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for yous pera r= Music by Lorer Boxpgss. This 
Musical Play is y adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, he It pM three principal réles—soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, Se ae — The play is in one act, 
with adaptable mney) Oe light and sparkling. In 
be cover, with lastrated title-page. Price 5s, net. 
Cramen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 

HAYDN = 

Beethoveu’s ~~ + for Pianoforte Solo, complete in ber 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 
extra, 78. ed 

Mozart’s Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
8s. ; cloth, 6s. 

Haydn's Ten Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W- 








Foros WINE. German Drinking Song, by 
Gustave Hiuzar. Price 3s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ALOP from “BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Browns. Price 8s. 
Caamaa & Co, Limited, 201, Regentatreet, W. 
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MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (s) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(t) Tenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE, M. W. — Voices (s) 

I love thee (in E flat and G 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 
Haleyon days (in E flat and F) (s) 


G flat) (1) al 


” ” 
” ” 
G flat) (s) .. 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
a a How Many? (rt)... 
The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (x) 


” 
pLUMENTHAL, J. O waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 


(Sung by Mdlle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry Campanian plains.. 
The first Christmas night.. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s) ‘ 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. y 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 
Mill May.. ee 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home @ . 
ns I'm a fisherman bold (B) 
The Miller’s Maid (7) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) 
Message from the Sea (1) 
e Work still to do (7) .. 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite .. . 
Cleansing fires (in C and D) (B) .. 
(Sung by ; Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to pra “ Molly’ . faith ” (8) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (8) 
a My hope is o’er(s) .. 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the nad ‘ be 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once .. 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, betens -“ (s) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell ° 
REED,GERMAN. “If,” Song.. ° 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song 
* Fireside Dreams (s) 
* Over the rolling Sea (zp) .. 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. ) 
§SANTLEY, C. 


Only to love (in C and D) (7 orB) .. 
SMART, H. oa and the lute (s 


” ” 


”» ” 


se 


(Sung by the composer.) 


On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 


ia * 2 


he Bird’s were telling one another (in FandA om (s) 


STAN HSLAUS, F. Frou-frov (1) 
81. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . ee 
Thy voice across my spirit falls .. 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Mdile. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C.W. My lady sleeps (7) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, Po 

TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) ee we ee 
Voice that went and came, The .. 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) .. 

WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &c. 





ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (st)... se o< 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio ( (ssp) ee oe 
HERVE. Can you go * Duet (s7) se ee 
LUTZ, MEYER s(st) . 


TAYLOR, B. The ‘aman are a happy race (Part ‘Song) (sorp) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARDITI,L, Per sempre mio, Duet (s7) 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) ee 
ROMANO, G. LInvito al mare (B) 
(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 
” Tl Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s)_ .. 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) es ee 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





ee oe 





\@) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; (c) difficult. 


BAUMFELDER, J. Tyrolienne (b) os we 
BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) ee ee ee ee 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella «) oe ee ee 
BUHL, A. Clair de Lune (b os ee zi e° 
” L’Entrée a a a 0) ee ee we 
Souvenir A Richmond (b) ee ee ee 

DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) we ee ee 
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PIANOFORTE PIECES—(continued). 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie (b) .. 








GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) ee ee ee 

GRETTON, G. Marche Joyeuse (c) ee ee +e es 

JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . oe ee pe 

Aux bords d’une source, "Impromptu (c) w ee ee 

KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march & ee o- ee 

KOETTLITZ, E. Chilp¢éric, Fantasia (c).. ee oe os 

a Trish Airs ¥s ©) «. ée os 

Pres d’un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c) ee ee 

KUHE, W. Brave old oak (d) oe ee ee ee 

Pm The Sea, the Sea (b) .. ee ee ° ° 

LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) ee ee se oe 
MUDIE, T.M. Operatic Melodies: 

No. 1. Una furtiva ~ pane (b) . pe 

2. Io son ricco (b)  . ee ee . 

8. Dal tuo stellato (b) oe ee ee 

4. Di tanti palpiti (b) we . we 

5. Che fard senza (b).. oe oe . 

6. Ah forse 8 lui (b) .. ‘ 


NAYLOR, 8. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) vi 
L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c) . 


OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) ‘ ee 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan (b) oe . oe 
9 Napolitain, Valse de —_ () . 6 
” Laura (b) ee ve 


Fantasia Valse (0) 
RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs 
and German) 


SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) .. eo 

Ophelia, Mazurka ” oe te ee 

SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (0) és ee 
SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b): 

No. 1. Batti, Batti .. oe we 

2. Ah perdona .. ée ée 

8. Il mio tesoro .. ve “* 

4. Voi che sapete ee e 

5. Dove sono... oe ee 

6. Sull’ aria a 

THALBERG, S. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘do “ Mosd ”) (c) +» 

Study in E flat major (c) oe ee 

TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. +e pe ee 

Babbling Streams (/) “se » * 

VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (b)  .. ee ee ee 

WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance OF oe es oe 

‘- Pe Mars, Grande Marche (c) .. we 

Pe oe Héléne, Valse (b).. ae ve 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


(French 
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DIABELLI, A. Twenty- eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 





books (¢) 

Bx. 1. Exercise in © major and minor .. we 
2. » in F and G major or minor ee 
> »  D major and minor ee pe 
A and E major - minor ne 
FAVARGER, R. Il nosis Grand Duo (c) oe we 

La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turea, from Beethoven’ 3 “Ruins of 
Athens (c) ee ee *e e ,* ad 

DANCE MUSIC. 

QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) es ee om W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The do. ee we ee C. H. R Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. we we «» W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The pe ee os .. C. H. R, Marriott 
bc usaey 8. 

Azalea, The we «oe »s G. Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (I lustrated) » te se W. M. Lutz 
Christine Nilsson, The (do. és be be ‘0. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The ti ‘ +e “. we F. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting ee ee «+ F. A. Reissiger 
Magic, The (I liustrated). se ee ve W. iH. Merigmey 

Rose of the Alps (do.) .. te ee ee 

GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. “e # ee we G. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The oe oe oe H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. rv se eo we 10, H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball oe e *e +e J. Whitaker 
Squib, The * oe ‘ee oe ee W. M, Luta 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The ry oe oe ve W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The oe * e ee we J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The ae ‘se we ve =6W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISOHE. 

Evening, The s5« ae pe se pe W, Hemingway 





London; OCORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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IMPORTANH SALE 
MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS AND PLATES. 








MESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON 


WILL SELL BY AUCTION, 


On MONDAY, MARCH 27th, and several following Days, 
THE WHOLE OF THE IMPORTANT STOCK OF 


MUSICAL COPYRIGHTS & ENGRAVED PLATES 


Messrs. CRAMER AND co. LIMITED, 


FORMING THE LARGEST AND MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION EVER OFFERED FOR SALE, 
AND COMPRISING THE 


WELL-KNOWN AND POPULAR 
Operas of Balfe, Wallace, Benedict, Barnett, Macfarren, 


AND OTHERS ; 


THE COMPLETE SERIES 


OF CLASSICAL WORKS OF 


BEETHOVEN and MOZART, edited by MOSCHELES and LINDSAY SLOPER, 


ETC. ; 


AND THE MOST VARIED AND FAVOURITE 
SONGS AND PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE DAY. 


_ Catalogues are in n preparation, and will be issued in a few weeks. 








HANDSOMELY BOUND, &C., 


IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 








PIANOFORTE. ‘SBP SS 


DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &e. Price 2s. 
ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenne. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 
For Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. Surenne. 1 vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 

Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 8s. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 

Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 7s. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 

Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. Price 5s. 

CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges, &c. Price 4s. 6d. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited by Lindsay Sloper. In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
(Songs without Words.) a~ PR 
Complete. Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 








\Y 


HARMONIUM. Se 


POPULAR TUTOR. 

Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
by E. F. Rimbault. Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 
covers, 28. 





SACRED AIRS, 

A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 

SONGS BY HANDEL, 
A Selection of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 


A Selection of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
the celebrated ‘Te Deum" by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 





Rimbauwt. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


ar VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s. each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French and German. As sung by the Belligerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth, 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s. each. 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
In One Volume, half Morocco, gilt edges, &c., &c., price 21s.; or in 3 vols. 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One vol., 
cloth, 18s. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated “ Boar’s Head Song”). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim- 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A. Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in the nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally from oral tradition, collected and edited by 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 3s. 

HANDEL’S “ MESSIAH.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, i ee nea 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. ce 2: 





HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 
Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S ‘‘ CREATION.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. loth, gilt 
lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 

ROSSINI’S “STABAT MATER.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 
lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 

CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 

Cramer’s Collection of. Vol. 1, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges. 
Price 10s. 

THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 

A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 
adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The musi¢ 
selected and revised, and an inttoductory essay on the rise and progress 
of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 
Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 
Royal Acadeniy of Music at Stockholm. Price 12s. 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
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